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A Diplomatist From Maine. 


“There’s some of the same differences in folks 
that there are in animals,” remarked Mr. Simeon 
Walters, as he groped about under his bench for 
a piece of newspaper in which to put little Amos 
Biggs’s Sunday shoes. 

“As how?” inquired Mr. Biggs, who sat on 
the doorstep placidly awaiting the cobbler’s 
pleasure and his son’s foot-gear. 

“There’s some you can lead and can’t drive; 
and some you can drive and can’t lead, and some 
you can’t move noways,” said Mr. Walters, 
abandoning his search for the moment. 

“What put me in mind of it,” he continued, 
waving the small shoes toward their owner’s 
father, to prevent untimely interruption; “what 
put me in mind of it was what my wife’s just 
been telling me in regard to Miss Myra Fosdick 
and her sister Ella, over to Blockby, our old 
home. They were two sisters left alone, with 
some consid’able property, and it did seem as if 
they were built just right te get along together. 

“Myra had her opinion right on hand on every 
subject, whilst Ella appeared to desire to have 
her thinking done for her. Myra was always 
capable as they make ’em, and Ella hadn’t a 
mite of faculty about anything excepting flowers. 

“Well, I don’t know as a snow-storm in the 
middle o’ July would have occasioned the talk 
that rose up when we heard one day that Myra 
and Ella had separated; Myra staying on in the 
old place and Ella going to board with a cousin— 
distant—five miles off, and that they didn’t speak ! 
It was two years after we came here to settle, 
and the story came to us roundabout, but it was 
reported pretty exact, I guess. 

“Tt appears that Ella undertook to tell Myra 
she’d like to have her upper sheet turned down 
over the quilt, ’stead of the quilt being drawed 
up over the sheet, as was Myra’s custom. As I 
understand it, Myra had been called to speak to 
a boy with an arrant that morning early, and a 
batch of muffins had burned to a crisp. 

“Yes, it does seem foolish, but there ’twas. 
Myra’s tongue was loosed, and she aired all her 
grievances, and finished up by telling Ella she’d 
better go where she could, have things all her 
own way; and there had been a late frost that 
had nipped some of Ella’s choice plants, and she 
was feeling sore, and she went—that was all 
there was to it! 

“Well, of course folks tried to patch things up, 
and bring ’em together again, but ’twasn’t any 
use. Ella was ready and willing, she said, when 
Myra wanted her, but she wouldn’t ‘force her- 
self’? anywhere. 

“The minister’s wife went to Myraand labored 
with her, saying what a sweet, lovely spirit Ella 
had, and how sad ’twas to have it so wounded; 
and how anger turned into a sharp sword and 
pricked them that wielded it. 

“The neighbors, one and all, put in their word 
from time to time, all telling Myra how she’d 
ought to count it a privilege to have such a 
forgiving sister, and take her right back and 
soothe her feelings. 

“Well, all they said only made Myra more set 
not to have Ella back. From being just a little 
extra firm, she got to be real mulish. Folks-made 
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of Ella, and took a good many opportunities to 
show how they felt toward Myra for holding out ; 
but it didn’t make a bit of difference. 

“It got to be an old story, and nobody thought 
much about it excepting when strangers came to 
town, and then, of course, ’twas all gone over 
again. Well, when my wife was there last week, 
there was a real smart woman from the State of 
Maine visiting Idelia, my niece-in-law that is, at 
the same time. And when she heard the story, 
she said: ‘I haven’t got anything to make or 
lose, and I’m going over to sympathize with 
Miss Myra Fosdick, before I leave this town 
to-morrow ;’ and so she did! 

“She was a fast-talking woman, my wife said, 
and she got in her say before Myra had a chance 
toopen her lips. 

“ ‘Miss Fosdick,’ she said, as soon as Myra 
came into the room, ‘I’m going away to-morrow, 
and before I leave I want to tell you that I think 
you’ve been treated mighty mean. I know what 
it is to have a quick tongue, and keep in, and 
keep down and hold on to yourself till you’re 
just worn out, pestered by these amiable, lazy 
folks that are only fit for ornaments! And I 
know how aggravating ’tis to do for folks till 
you’re ready to drop, and have ’em take it as a 
matter of course, and then make suggestions. I 
think your sister’s the one to blame; ) wonder 
you bore up so long, and Fm thankful for you 
that you’re free for always of —’ 

“But there Myra stopped her, just blazing 
mad. ‘We won’t discuss my sister Ella,’ says 
she, with her eyes snapping. ‘Your talk shows 
that you haven’t met her, ma’am. I’m expecting 
her back in a day or so, and you'll have to excuse 
me, as I am very busy this morning.’ 

“That woman from the State of Maine went 
back to Idelia and told all about it. She seemed 
mightily tickled, some way or other, my wife 
said. That very next afternoon Myra hitched 
up and went over and fetched home Ella. 

“The cousin said all Myra remarked when she 
walked into the house where Ella sat all of a 
tremble was: ‘I guess if it’s got where folks 
comment on your being here, Ella, you’d better 
come home!’ 


“After all those years! That was every 


word she said; and Ella rose right up and got | @ 


ready !” 
Mr. Walters groped again under the bench, 


and at last brought to light a ragged page of an | % 


old newspaper, in which he wrapped Amos’s 


shoes. He handed them to Mr. Biggs, who| 4 


received them in silence, with an air of abstrac- 
tion. He was evidently getting ready to ask a 
question, always a matter requiring considerable 
thought on his part. 


“That was a most interesting narrative,” he | 7 


said at length. “I presume you would class 
Miss Myra amongst those that couldn’t be drove, 
but might be led?” 

Mr. Walters nodded half a dozen times with 


great vigor. 


“Well, does your wife happen to know,” 
pursued Mr. Biggs, ponderously, “does she 
chance to be informed as to whether Miss Ella’s 
upper sheet is now turned down over or under 
the quilt upon her bed?” 

But just then another: customer entered, and a 
look from the cobbler warned Mr. Biggs that the 
further discussion of the Fosdicks must wait a 
more favorable opportunity. So he departed 
with his son’s shoes and an unanswered query. 
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or Faded Shirt Waists, Blouses, Rib- 
bons, Curtains, Underlinen, etc., 
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For The Skin 


A toilet article of marked refinement, 
particularly grateful to a delicate, sen- 
sitive skin. Invaluable for irritation of 
face and hands, chapping, sunburn 
and for gentlemen’s use after shaving. 


Price 35c. If your hasn’t it, send 
direct to us, and we send it post-paid. 


TRIAL TUBE FREE. 
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GOLD BOND SUITS. 


«Mammoth Sale of These Popular Suits... 
FACSIMILE OF BOND ISSUED WITH OUR GOLD BOND SUITS. 


We now offer an entire new stock of the 
best Clothing ever exhibited in the United 
States. No expense has been spared in our 
manufacturing departments to reach perfection 
in make, and products from all the best 
woollen manufacturers in the world are now 
ready for your mspection. 


«-THE WONDERFUL... 


Gold Bond Suits 


be bag. even the Wholesale Clothiers admit 
be One-Third under the wholesale market. 
Last § ring we sold rising Six Thousand GOLD 
ITS, backed by our marvellous 
po i and out of this immense number 
we had the remarkable record of only two 
complaints, and those were caused by exposure, 
and were easily remedied. We shall sell over 
Eight Thousand GOLD BOND SUITS, 
made from the Gold Bond Worsteds, 
guaranteed fast colors, strictly all worsted, 
strongly and serviceably made. We agree in 
a bond, given to each purchaser, upon return 
of suit and bond, not proving as warranted 
before August 1, 1898, to give in place a New 
Suit or Ten Dollars in Gold. 
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GOLD BOND SUITS. 


We shall sell Four Thousand Suits, made in our own 
yessecems, in the best manner, in three styles of 
..CELEBRATED... 


Gold Bond Worsteds 


7 regular, stout and slim cut and in sizes up to 
reast. you can buy these goods in any store 
in the United States under $18.00 a suit, return ours. 
Gold Bond Guarantee goes with each suit at 


310.2 


GOLD BOND SUITS. 


3s shall sell Forty-Two Hundred of the Extra Grade 
pe ee made in our own correct manner in four styles 
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- ...CELEBRATED... 


Giold Bond Worsteds 


Regulars, hy and slims, all sige. from , 3 yz - 
rade’ sold at r #22 


est t sual 
we shall s sell ‘with ¢ our Gold Bond: G Sasuuibes vat 


$42.58 A suit. 


Entire Spring Suit Stock now ready. Prices range 
from $10.00 to $25.00. An early inapes ‘tion invited. 


A Suit. 


WE WILL SEND TO THE COMPANION READERS, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, OUR GOLD BOND SUITS WITH BOND, AND IF NOT SATISFACTORY, 
OR IF THEY CAN BE MATCHED LESS THAN $18.00 OR $20.00 A SUIT, WE WILL REFUND THE MONEY. 


The Continental Clothin 


BOSTON’ S__ccsummmti, 


GREATEST CLOTHING STORE. ~ 


g Flouse, 


Cor. Washington and Boylston Sts., Boston. 































I.—Winning Her Stripes. 


AULINE KING had de- 
p cided to enter the Metro- 

politan Training - School 
for Nurses. 

“How very absurd!” com- 
mented her Aunt Edith. 

“If you will only keep out of the contagion 
wards I’ll be satisfied!’ said her mother. 

“Think of the smells!” remarked Uncle Ted ; 
“and the operating-room! Bless your soul, 
Pauline, you never can do it!” 

Pauline laughed. She had firmly resolved to 
do it. It was her first great undertaking. 
Should she dream of failure? Failure was a 
word to be ruled out of one’s vocabulary. 

“No one need fret about me,” she affirmed, 
stoutly. “Plenty of girls endure contagion- 
wards and operating-rooms—why not 1?” 

When the August day arrived, the momentous 
day of her leaving home, they all swarmed down 
to the train to see her off, as if she were starting 
for Siberia, instead of the city twenty miles 
away. 

“Just telephone me when you are ready to 
give up and come home,” shouted Uncle Ted, 
as she boarded the car; and he waved his hat 
tauntingly at the defiant figure on the back 
platform. 

Thus she sped away cityward, to begin her 
probation month in the great charity hospital, 
with rosy visions of the day, four weeks distant, 
when she should become a real hospital nurse, 
don the uniform and be in a position to lord it 
over her Uncle Ted, if ever he should be sick. 

Her introduction to the school was a sort of 
disillusionment. Her chamber looked like a 
cell, with its two narrow iron beds. Mrs. 
Jaffray, the superintendent, was a woman of 
severe dignity. The corridors of the hospital 
disclosed sights which made Pauline feel faint. 
When she presented herself in the nurse-room 
of ward sixteen, a most unexpected homesick- 
ness was tugging at her heart. The head nurse 
noticed that her face was pale. 

“Miss Jennings, teach Miss King to make 
beds,” said the head nurse. “Let her make all 
unoccupied beds in your row.” 

Pauline followed her senior down the ward 
with a martial tread. To right and left a 
marvellous scene presented .itself to her won- 
dering gaze. Long rows of narrow white beds, 
in a state of early morning disorder, had for 
their occupants a most unlovely collection of 
women and girls. 

Sounds of suffering came from various 
quarters. A tiny baby wailed its disapproba- 
tion of the world. As a stretcher-shaped cart, 
bearing a mysterious burden covered with black 
oileloth, glided past, Pauline shuddered and 
dropped her eyes. As a young nurse came 
laughingly down the ward, carrying the wailing 
baby, Pauline wondered how she could laugh. 

“We will begin with this bed,” said Miss 
Jennings, deftly removing the linen and 
whisking her brush over the mattress in a 
businesslike way. Miss Jennings wore the 
picturesque uniform of the school, technically 
called “stripes.” Her skill in pinning five 
sheets on the bed, with corners squared as if 
by a mason, struck Pauline as wonderful. 
She was roused to emulation, and won Miss 
Jennings’s approval forthwith. 

“Take this linen and finish the row, please. 
Come to me” when in need of information. 
We have all been probationers, and so have 
Sympathy for beginners.” 

Pauline worked with intense energy for a 
time, although she handled her beds gingerly. 
They seemed unclean, with their odor of 
(lisease and medicine. 

It was a warm morning. Two beds were 
made with zeal, but the third appeared beyond 
her strength. The misery on all sides depressed 
her and the atmosphere became more and more 
intolerable. At length she sank into a chair 
an 1 bowed her head upon her hand. 

The head nurse, passing, spoke energetically : 
“Miss King, you may go to “I'wenty-seven’ and 
help her take her beef-tea. She cannot hold 
her cup.” 

This order seemed brutal; but summoning 
all her resolutions, Pauline staggered toward 
“Twenty-seven.” A woman, bloated with 
dropsy, ealled roughly to her as she passed, 


and demanded whiskey. “Twenty-seven” was | hard to please. She has influence with Mrs. | senior nurse’s beds, in Pauline’s row. Doctor 
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propped against her pillows, 
holding a tin cup in her bony 
hand. She had spilled beef 
tea generously. It was run- 
ning in rivulets over the bed 
and ‘*Twenty-seven’s” chin. 

She yielded the cup to 
Pauline with such a meekly 
| submissive look from her mournful eyes that 
| hot tears of pity rushed to the girl’s own. She 
| snatched a towel and tried to make her patient 
{more comfortable. But her head reeled and 
darkness enveloped her. 7 

A moment later, Miss Jennings was saying 
| te the head nurse, “The new probationer has 

fainted, and her remains are being borne toa 
private room. “I'wenty-seven’ was too much 
| for her.” 

“T feared it,” said the head nurse. “Send 
Miss Carey to “T'wenty-seven.’ ”’ 

“When the probationer fainted “I'wenty- 
seven’ up and fainted, also,” recited Miss 
Jennings, with imposing gravity. 

“And you stand there joking about it!’ said 
| the head nurse. But who could be severe with 

Kate Jennings? s 

Healthy Pauline had never fainted before. 
The matter looked serious. She supposed that 
a physician would be called. Instead, Kate 
appeared with a cup Of tea. 

“You are all right now,” she said, cheerily. 
| “Drink this tea, rest a bit longer and then 
| report to the head nurse.” And before Pauline 
| could recover from her astonishment Kate had 
| left her. 

“T call that humane!”’ she burst out, but she 
sat up and contemplated her surroundings. The 
room was clean and cool, the tea temptingly 
fragrant, and she actually did want it. 

The matter-of-fact way in which she had 
been left to recover from her illness rather 
nerved her to action. She drank her tea and 
reminded herself, meanwhile, that hardships 
like these, bravely endured, would make of 
her such a woman as she most wished to be. 

She thought of the words of a very brave 
man, “The dearest wish of my life has been 
to succeed in my undertakings.” They had 
a magical effect. She rose to her feet with 
determination, smoothed her hair and, marching 
to the door of the nurse-room, said: 

“T feel better now, and would like to finish 
my work.” 

The head nurse was a grave, self-contained 
young woman, but she could not repress a smile 
at the white-faced girl who wore, unconsciously, 
the very air of one who is ready to do and die. 

“Very well,” she replied. “Go on with the 
beds.” 

That was a long day. At its close Pauline’s 
weariness amounted to suffering. Telephoning 
a surrender to Uncle Ted seemed no longer an 
absurd weakness—the folly lay in ever having 
left her home and friends for such a lifeas this! 

She found her roommate in their chamber— 
a pretty girl, in stripes, who introduced herself 
as Miss Sally Corcoran, who had a cordial, 
sympathetic way, which won Pauline. There 
was a season of rejoicing when it was found 
that their brothers had been classmates at 
college. Of course Pauline related the tale of 
her day’s labor. She referred to her fainting 
spell with respect. 

“Well,” said Sally, “a nurse is not expected 
to notice her own slight ailments. It is a 
Spartan rule, but I like it. I have learned to 
stay on duty with raving headaches, toothache, 
and what not. But you do not reach this stage 
of heroic endurance the first day. Takea bath 
and go straight to bed. In the morning you 
will feel like making a fresh trial.’ 

Sure enough, Uncle Ted received a telegram 
the next day, which ran, ‘Am well and happy. 
No intention of giving up. Pauline.” 

During the busy, trying days of the probation 
month the monotony of her simple duties was 
a severe test of her zeal. But she derived much 
comfort from doing even the least of them as 








well as she possibly could. Seon ward sixteen 


became her friends; Pauline always made 


| friends, wherever she happened to be. Then, 
one day, she was transferred to ward seven, | 


the men’s emergency ward. 
“T am sorry for that,” said Sally. “Miss 
Medows is head nurse in seven, and she is 



















‘*SHE KNOWS ENOUGH TO WEAR STRIPES.”’ 


| Jaffray, though, so be very careful to make| Ames and Miss Medows simultaneously 
| her like you. You want your stripes, at any | attacked the covers. 
cost.” Doctor Ames promptly groaned and executed 
Pauline, always sanguine, felt sure that she | some fantastic gestures. ‘‘A monster pin!’’ he 
could please Miss Medows. She began her | cried, showing his hand, cruelly torn. “I 
bed-making in seven with a light heart. The | thought that seven was innocent of pinned 
ward had but few bed-patients, and the nurse- | beds.’’ 
staff was limited to herself and the senior! Miss Medows, with extreme displeasure, 
nurse, both of whom were new in the ward. _| beckoned to Pauline. ‘You forgot orders, Miss 
Suddenly she was startled by Miss Medows’s | King. Make haste to remove the fastenings. 
voice at her elbow : “Miss King, I do not permit | We do not care to keep a patient waiting.” 
nurses to pin bedding to the mattress in this| Pauline, utterly amazed, did as she was bid, 
ward. Pinned beds are a serious delay when | “I never put these pins here, Miss Medows,” 
cases arrive. Go back over your row and | she affirmed, with conviction. “I—I do not 
remove the pins. Be careful never to use | understand—” 
them again.” | It was not the time for explanations. Miss 
Pauline obeyed gladly. In ward sixteen she | Medows, in her attempt to hasten matters, 
had been taught to pin her beds into shape, but | scratched her own hand, which was already 
she had secretly disapproved of the method. | sore with an infected finger, while the patient 
They looked like cases for mummies. She | moaned with weariness and Doctor Ames 
rearranged her beds and was about to continue | stood looking on impatiently. 
her progress down the row, when the senior! The senior nurse had been detailed for special 
nurse begged her to take an order to the | duty at the office, and Pauline did not see her 
laundry. again, as another senior was sent to seven. 
While Pauline was gone, the senior, in a | When Pauline tried to convince Miss Medows, 
burst of friendliness for the accommodating | later, that she had not forgotten orders, the 
little “‘prob,”’ made two beds for her, pinning | head nurse simply discouraged any further 








every stitch of the bedding firmly to the| speech on the subject. She was sure that it 


| mattress. She, too, was ignorant of Miss | wasa clear case of thoughtlessness on Pauline’s 
| Medows’s views on this point. She would | part, and was displeased at Pauline’s positive 
| have made more, in the same manner, but was | denial. 

| summoned to the office. 
ceased to be a place of horrors and the patients | 


Besides, Miss Medows, on @ priori grounds, 
Pauline, returning, continued her work, | distrusted Pauline. A girl who had money, 


| without noticing the senior’s contribution. | friends and social position, and who yet pro- 
| The row was long and the beds similar. 


fessed a taste for hospital nursing, should, 

Suddenly young Doctor Ames dashed into | in Miss Medows’s opinion, be suspected of 
the ward, attended by Miss Medows. The | dramatic tendencies until] she proved the 
cart from the examining-room followed, bearing | contrary. Often such candidates were not there 
a patient. They made directly for one of the | for honest work and study, but for adventures. 


Part of Pauline’s task was to keep the 
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operating-room in order. There she dusted, 
scoured basins, carbolized aprons, and developed, 
meanwhile, an intense longing to assist at an 
operation—just to astonish Unele Ted. But 
probationers were not permitted to attend to 
patients, far less to assist at operations. How- 
ever, she enjoyed preparing for that far-distant 
event, by learning, fronr everybody who could 
give her information, a nurse’s duty at such a 
time. 


The new senior took pains to explain in detail | 


the use of the various articles in the operating- 
room, and Pauline gave such earnest attention to 
the matter that soon she declared herself equal 
toa whole railroad wreck, if only one would occur. 

“And next Wednesday I shall have my 
stripes,” she boasted to Sally. 

Tuesday afternoon the senior nurse had leave 
of absence for a half-day. Toward evening 
Miss Medows was called from the ward and had 
to leave Pauline in sole charge. 

“T am going to eighteen on an errand,” said 
she. “I do not anticipate a case, though if one 
should arrive you must come for me instantly.” 

Ward eighteen was four floors up, in a remote 
quarter of the hospital, so it was quite possible 


for a case to arrive in seven, as it did, without | } 


Miss Medows’s knowledge. A moment after 
the elevator had swept her from sight, Pauline 
heard a shout: 

“Case!” 

There was a sound of many feet, and there, 
entering the ward corridor, came four burly 
policemen bearing a stretcher, on which lay a 
man covered with blood and mud—a ghastly 
sight. Doctor Greer, the surgeon, with his 
assistant, followed. 

“Hand me those scissors, bring the probes and 
let me have some sponges,”’ directed Doetor Greer, 
in one breath. Pauline flew to obey. 

“Better take your items while he is conscious,” 
he added, as Pauline returned. “Who is head 
nurse here? Where is she?” 

“Miss Medows; she is in eighteen. I am to 
go for her at once. Can I do anything before 
I go?” 

“No; that is, stay right here. Have things 
ready in the operating-room and prepare some 
dressings. Do you know how ?” 

Know how? Pauline was radiant. She sped 
away, with no thought for the consequences of 
these irregular proceedings. The time had come 
to use her precious knowledge, and every faculty 
was alert to acquit herself well. It was a proud 
moment. If only Uncle Ted had been there to 
witness her pluck and coolness! 

She never flinched, although the scene through 
which she passed was one to try her courage. 
She worked as if she had been reared on a 
battle-field; and in her exalted state there is 
reason to believe that she could have carved 
arms and legs, had Doctor Greer asked it. 

The patient was in his bed and Pauline was 
scouring basins when Miss Medows returned. 
“A ease!” she exclaimed. “And you did not 
come for me? Who assisted?” 

“T did,” explained Pauline, flushed with pride 
in her sueeess. “Doctor Greer gave me no time 
to go for you. He told me to help him.” 

It seemed ineredible to Miss Medows that 
Doctor Greer had chosen willingly to endure 
the bungling of an ignorant probationer rather 
than take time to send for a skilled nurse. 
She did not know of Pauline’s painstaking prep- 
aration for just such an occasion as had arisen. 

“Of course you know that the rules of the 
school forbid such work by a probationer,’ she 
said, coldty. “If Doctor Greer really forced you 
to disobey my orders—where is Doctor Greer?” 

But he had gone, leaving his junior in charge. 
He seldom visited ward seven, which was not his 
regular territory. 

That evening Miss Medows made out the 
report of her probationer for Mrs. Jaffray. It 
was not a propitious time for her to do so. 
Pauline supposed that it was. 

“Doctor Greer is the finest surgeon if this city, 
and he said I did well,” she said, with exultation, 
to Sally. 

“T wish that you had sent a patient for Miss 
Medows,” sighed Sally. 

“At that moment there was not, in the whole 
ward, a patient with two legs,” protested 
Pauline, earnestly. This seemed unanswerable. 
Yet Sally still looked grave. 

On Wednesday morning Pauline made a sort 
of triumphal progress down the halls to the 
superintendent’s office. Each nurse who met 
her recognized the significance of her errand, 
and stopped to wish her good luck. All loved 
Pauline, who had never spared herself in helping 
any of them. 

Mrs. Jaffray looked at her calmly as she stood 
in the doorway, her face happy with anticipation. 
“Your month ends to-day, Miss King. Do you 
_ Wish to continue your training?” 

“Oh, yes indeed,” breathed Pauline, in some 
surprise. “There is no doubt on that point.” 

“T have decided that a longer probation will be 
necessary in your case,” continued Mrs. Jaffray, 
closely watching the bewildered Pauline. “I 
shall extend the time one month.” 

Pauline flushed painfully. “May I ask your 
reason ?” she said, all at sea with this unexpected 
reception. 

Mrs. Jaffray raised her hand in warning. She 
maintained a rigid discipline in the training- 
school. 


“It is not my custom to give reasons. I will 
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say, however, that a modest, unassuming manner 
is desirable ina probationer. An old nurse may 
sometimes overstep bounds ; a probationer, never. 
Yet your work is good, and you may remain, on 
the condition named. You are ‘at liberty to 
leave the training-school to-day, if you do not 
wish to submit to further probation.” 

There was a great lump in Pauline’s throat, 
and her knees shook. But she mastered herself. 
Four weeks in the hospital had taught her lessons 
in self-control. 

Her voice was steady, as she replied, quietly, 
“IT am disappointed to learn that I must wait. 
Of course I shall remain here, since a longer 
probation is all that you ask.” 

That she stopped at a convenient linen-room, 
on her way back to the ward, to dry her eyes, 
was not known to the superintendent, who was 
impelled to say, quite frankly, to her secretary, 
“J like that girl. She is plucky. I wonder if 
Agnes Medows investigated her case thoroughly.” 

Sally was all sympathy. “But I feared it! I 
feared it!” she lamented. “Stop crying, Pauline, 
and I will make you some cocoa.” 

Pauline lay on the bed, laughing and crying by 
turns, for Sally’s offer of cocoa was diverting, at 
east. 


“How can I ever write home?” she asked, in 
muffled tones. “Besides, they will want me to 
give up.” 

It was the bitterest part of her trial—to write 
home of failure. She put off the evil hour, hoping 
to have more courage by the next evening. 

An order was posted in the hall, the next 
morning, transferring her to another ward. That 
was encouraging, and when she found Kate 
Jennings installed there as head nurse she felt 
much comforted. Kate found it difficult not 
to sympathize openly with her probationer. 
However, she assumed an air of official dignity, 
and proceeded to make Pauline’s work absurdly 
easy for her. 

Early in the day Doctor Greer appeared in the 
ward and, seeing Pauline, bowed courteously. 


“*THERE’S TWO FLIES.” 


He was a silent, grave man, who seldom 
noticed anything or anybody, except his patients, 
but Pauline resembled his daughter, and her 
unaffected pleasure in being his helper in ward 
seven had won his notice. 

“A bright little woman over there,” observed 
he to Kate. “She knows enough to wear stripes, 
without a month of ignominy.” 

Kate was so astonished at this unusual burst 
of confidence from Doctor Greer that she found 
herself telling him of Pauline’s disappointment 
—a most. unprofessional act, to gossip with a 
physician about the rulings of the superinten- 
dent! But when Kate had to choose between a 
professional act and one that was merely kind- 
hearted, she never hesitated. 

She told the story to ease her mind, as she 
afterwards explained to Sally Corcoran. She 
dared not hope that Doctor Greer would take 
any steps in Pauline’s behalf. 

Doctor Greer made no comment. He continued 
his rounds and left the ward. Perhaps it was not 
just chance that he met Mrs. Jaffray and Miss 
Medows in the corridor and stopped to talk with 
them. 

Before noon Pauline was summoned to the 
office. She went without interest in the summons. 
But Kate was expectant. What if—? For a 
moment, only, was Pauline gone. 

She dashed back to Kate as one demented. 
“I’m accepted! No more probation! Stripes 
to-morrow, you know! Glory! glory! Let me 
go telegraph to Uncle Ted!” 

Pauline, in her beloved uniform, was a sight 
to cheer the gloomiest. The following day, as 
she swept into the ward, radiant with pleasure, 
congratulations poured in from all sides. The 
elevator boy gavé her a rose; the ward cook 
insisted upon secreting a lemon-pie in the pantry 
for her private consumption; while the laundry- 
man broke out with, “By George, Miss King, 
you do look like a nurse!” 

Sally was unable to express her joy in speech. 
She gave an elaborate spread that night, in their 


‘chamber, 











room, to which she invited so many that some of 
the guests were forced to eat olives and cold 
chicken from a shoe-bex in the closet. The 
climax to this joyful oceasion was reached when 
Unele Ted’s telegram of congratulation arrived: 
“Proud of our nurse. May drop in soon for an 
operation. Send price-list of amputations. T. 
King.” ELIZABETH B. STRYKER. 
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Mercy Foote’s Reconstruction. 


RUG pathway meandered from 

& the kitchen door to the parlor 
door, with ramifications on 
either side to chairs and sofa 
and table. Square rugs and 

- round rugs and oblong, octag- 
onal, oval rugs filled up all 
the chinks. There was searce- 
ly a square inch of the carpet 
visible anywhere. 

The two or three ambrotypes and steel engrav- 
ings in solemn black walnut frames were befogged 
behind veils of mosquito-netting. The comfort- 
able-looking lounge was draped in crisp, clean 
newspapers to protect the new covering under- 
neath. The face of the clock on the mantel 
looked out coyly through its veil of netting. 

It was dim and cool in the big, clean room— 
and empty. They sat in the kitchen or, on 
especially hot evenings, out on the porch. There 
was so much danger of flies in the sitting-room, 
and dust and sun-fading and all sorts of dreadful 
things, especially in dog-days. It was dog-days 
now. 

Merey Foote was up-stairs in the unfinished 
“resting ;’’ but it was so hot and so 
close that even to rest was hard work. She 
never dreamed of going into one of the spotless, 
speckless chambers and “mussing up” one of 
the white, plump beds. Mercy Foote was a 
very neat woman—some of the neighbors openly 

called her ‘‘p’ison neat.” 

About midway of the afternoon Nathan 
Foote came up through the orchard from the 
hay-field. He walked very slowly, as if it 
hurt him. Every minute or two he mopped 
his bald, shiny head with his handkerchief 
and drew long, tired breaths. Nathan was 
almost an old man—a good deal older than 
Mercy. 

He had been working hard all day, and 
every individual old muscle felt strained and 
sore; and how his back ached! It was a 
rather long way, too, up to the house. 

Mercy put her lips to the window-screen 
and called sharply to him when he came 
into sight round the corn-house. 

“Nathan, go in through the stable,” she 
called, “and mind you slide the door to real 
quick behind you! I’ve been out there fly- 
powdering. I don’t want to have flies 
following you if. Shut it the instant!” 

“Yes, Mercy,” Nathan said, wearily. It 
looked like a long, circuitous route into the 
house, and he was very tired. He slid into 
a narrow crevice in the door, rubbing his 
aching bones against the edges. Then he 
braced himself and slid back the heavy door. 

In the sudden transition from the hot glare 
outside to the dusky interior he felt dizzy 
and blinded, and had to sit down ona wagon- 
thill a minute. Then he shuffled up the 

steep stairs and through the “shop” and wood- 
house to the kitchen, opening and shutting all 
the doors with conscientious despatch: Mercy’s 
voice drifted down to him, muffled but incisive. 

“Don’t wash in the best wash-dish, Nathan. 
I’ve got it all scoured up. You get the old one 
over the tubs in the wood-house, and mind you 
empty the water out in the asparagus-bed. I 
don’t like to have the sink all wet up.” 

“Yes, Mercy.” 

He got the old basin and filled it and set it on 
a chair with the soft-soap crock. Some of the 
drops splashed to the shining floor, and 
stooping with evident pain, he wiped 
them up carefully. 

“I declare,” he murmured, “I don’t 
know as I was ever more beat out than 
T am this afternoon! 
I don’t know as I 
wasever! I guess 
T’ve got to lie down 





“Yes, Mercy.” 

“If you’re thirsty, 
you’d better draw 
some water out of the 
well; the pump’s all 
dry and clean. I gave 
it a hard cleaning to- 
day, the last thing.’’ 

Nathan took the 
basin of water out 
through the shop 
and stable door and 
emptied it over the 
asparagus-bed. He made a second journey over 
the same toilsome route for a drink of water. 

“T’ve got to lie down somewhere right away!” 
he muttered. “I’m all beat out!” 

“Nathan!” Mercy called. 

“Yes, Mercy.” 

“Did you rub your feet on the mat in the 
porch and the scraper ?” 


“HE WIPED THEM 
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“The scraper’s out- to the kitchen door. 
Mercy!’ Nathan called back, raising his yoir. 
with an effort. 

“Did you rub ’em on the porch mat?” 

“Yes. I don’t know as I did all the times. 
did once.” 

A groan, muffled but clearly audible, descende: 
to Nathan. 

“T can’t help it!” he muttered. “I guess [°}| 
go lie down on the sitting-room sofa a minute. 
I'll have to; I can’t stand up.” 

He took off his boots and padded softly alouz 
the rug pathway. It was so dim in there that 
not till he got close to the lounge did he notice 
the newspapers covering it. He lifted one of 
them off with a little determined twitch of his 
lips, but replaced it hastily, and padded softly 
back to the kitchen. He went to the door. 

“Mercy,” he called up, “where’s the last 
paper? I don’t see it anywhere.” 

“Goodness, Nathan Foote, shut that door! 
You'll let in a mess of flies!” 

“‘Where’s the last paper, Mercy?” Nathan's 
diminished voice rose, patient and tired, to 
Mercy’s ears through the closed door. 

“It’s all piled up nice, Nathan. You don’t 
want it now. You take the almanac over the 
kitchen table and read the jokes!” she called 
back. He got the almanac and put on his boots. 
Then he dragged them wearily, step by step, out 
to the stable. His grizzled, seamy face was 
drawn with exhaustion and pain. 

Mercy Foote came down-stairs at precisely five 
o’clock to get supper. Just as she stepped over 
the kitchen threshold the last stroke of the clock 
was clanging. That was her rule. Mercy was 
as methodical as she was neat. 

“Goodness,” she exclaimed, “there’s a fly !— 
there’s two flies!”” She caught up one of the 
deftly folded newspapers that she kept hidden in 
handy nooks and proceeded to wage war. 

“Nathan’s so careless!’”’ she fretted. “But I 
didn’t think they’d find their way clear in from 
the stable!” 

She peered into the sitting-room, and noticed 
that one of the papers on the lounge was awry. 
“Nathan’s been in there—yes, there’s a wisp of 
hay on the speckled rug! Now I s’pose I’ve got 
to go to sweeping!” 

It was quarter of six before supper was ready 
on the little kitchen table. Mercy had arranged 
the dishes precisely, but there seemed very few 
of them. “It’s too hot to light the fire, and 
*twould muss up dreadfully—the shavings and 
all. We'll have just a cold lunch. Nathan 
oughtn’t to eat hearty victuals after haying and 
getting all heated up. 

“Nathan! Na-than!” she called from the 
porch door, which she warily opened only a 
crack. He was not out there. She could not 
find him anywhere. 

She went all over the house, and peered from 
all the tightly screened windows. She put on 
her sunbonnet and blew the dinner-horn. She 
always put on her sunbonnet when she blew the 
horn, nobody knew why. Mercy didn’t know 
herself. 

There was a little circular hole in the upper 
part of the kitchen door, protected by a swinging 
disk of wood. It was to blow the dinner-horn 
through. Nathan made it for her so that she 
need not open the door and run the risk of the 
entrance of flies. She slid away the wooden 
cover and quickly inserted the end of the horn 
into the hole, and blew long, resonant blasts. 
They echoed back to her lonesomely. 

The clock struck six—seven. Still Nathan 
did not come. Mercy went out to the hay-field 
and all over the little farm. Her heart grew 
heavy with new, unacknowledged dread. Where 
was Nathan? 

“I’m beginning to get scared,” poor Mercy 
confessed to herself. Why was it that she kept 
remembering the sharp words she had said to 
Nathan? Why did she remember how old and 
tired out he had looked at dinner? 

Why, when she went into the dreary little 
porch-room, should 
the wooden chairs, 
stiff and uncomfort- 
able, remind her so 






insistently of their 
sitting out there to- 
gether—she and 
Nathan—to save 


“mussing” the sit- 
ting-room ? She could 
see just how uneasily 
Nathan sat on the 
edge of his chair, 
without any resting- 
place for his shirt- 
sleeved old arnis— 
Goodness, where 1"(/s 
Nathan? 

Terrible things she 
had read of and heard 
of kept recurring to 
her mind with dark 
insinuation. Could 
it be possible that 
weary old men with fussy, scolding wives ever— 
ever—Oh no! But where could Nathan be? 
Eight o’clock—one, two, three, four, five. six. 
seven, eight slow, solemn, significant clans! 


UP CAREFULLY.”’ 


Mercy went out inte the wood-shed—into the 

stable— anywhere, away from the sound of 

the clock’s voice that scolded her incessantly. 
The hungry old horse 


in his stall was 
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whinnying and pawing for his supper. Mercy 
stroked his nose. : 

“[] go get you some hay, pony,” she said. 
She went up-stairs to throw it down to him, and 
there was Nathan, asleep in the hay! He lay in 
the profound, relaxed slumber of utter weariness. 
The yellow almanac had fallen from his fingers 
and lay beside him. She knew he was tired, 
and not very well. He had been driven to take 
his rest in the barn! 
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The color crept up in Robert’s face, and he bit 
his lips. 

“What can you do?” Uncle Norman Collins 
ga fixing his keen, gray eyes on Robert’s 

s 

“T—I—hardly know —” stammered Robert. 

“So I thought,” dryly. 

“But if you’ll try me you’ll find that I can 
work hard, even if it’s only chopping logs.” 

Uncle Norman smiled grimly and looked at 


about the location of the Yellow River pine and 


the forest fires. Although hard to make talk, the 


half-breed seemed well-informed on almost every- 
thing pertaining to the pine country. 

“I show you,” he said, confidently; “I know 
| fire—plenty big fire.” 
| “Well, I’ll see that you are well paid for your 
| trouble,” responded Robert, gratefully. 
| The next morning Sam was nowhere to be 
| seen. About noon, however, he returned, dusty 


Mercy tiptoed back into the house, breathing | Robert’s white hands. “Well, sit down there | and somewhat travel-worn. 


long, free breaths all the way, and forgetting to | 
shut the doors. 


and wait,” he said. 
Much humiliated, and with an angry conscious- 


| “TI go hunt fire,” he said. 
River.” 


“Big fire up Yellow 


203 


discover how the fires originated. They were 
certainly not accidental; but who set them? 

“Sam,’’ he said one day, “do you want to make 
a trip with me? I’m going right up into the 
| country where those fires break out and see if I 
can’t catch the rascals that way.”’ 

“I go; 1 know land,” was the prompt reply. 

Early the next morning they set out with a 
tent, a canoe and a complete pack. They crossed 
Yellow Lake and camped on the farther shore. 
It was a wild, desolate country, wholly uninhab- 
ited, and in the midst of the company’s lands, 
There were no roads through it except the logging 





She built a fire and filled the -teakettle and | ness that he had not been treated with proper; Then he led Robert to the top of a little hill roads, and they were passable only in the winter 
made many trips to the pantry, coming back with consideration, Robert dropped into a chair. If | and pointed to the west. In the distance a faint | when frozen. 
it had not been for the thought of his mother and | line of brownish green showed where the Yellow a Here for two weeks they lived quite comfort- 
his keen desire to return to college, he would | River pine was, and over it hung a narrow gray | ably, for there wasn’t a single fire to trouble 


sundry dishes that Nathan liked, and crowding 
the table with them. She took a lighted lamp 
into the sitting-room and set it on the table. 
With a vigorous sweep of her arm she bundled 
together the newspapers on the lounge, and 
carried them out. 

“There,” she said, “now I'll fetch a pillow 
and put the paper handy.” 

A few minutes later she stood in the porch 
door and blew long, steady, penetrating calls on 
the horn. Nathan heard them and came in, 
looking guilty. 

“J guess I went to sleep, Mercy,” he said. “I 
must have. I was all beat out when I came in.” 

They sat down together to the savory little 
supper. The pungent, pleasant odor of steaming 
tea filled the room. Nathan ate with the hearty 
relish of a well-rested man, and Mercy watched 
him with delight. 

Suddenly Nathan suspended his knife and 
fork and looked across at Mercy, troubled. 

“If there aint two pesky flies!” he said, rue- 
fully. 

Mercy’s eyes were glued with dogged heroism 
to her plate. 

“Where?” she said, cheerfully. 
’em, Nathan.” 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


“T don’t see 


on 
+? 





The Incendiary. 
In Two Parts.—Part I. 


NCLE Norman Collins was set in 
his opinion that the modern boy 
doesn’t amount to much, and this 
opinion applied particularly to 
Robert Moffat, his sister’s son. 
He didn’t like the way that 
Robert had been brought up, and 
he never missed an opportunity 
of letting his sister Sarah know it. 

a “Coddling isn’t what makes 
men,” he would say, wrinkling his big shaggy 
brows and scowling over his black - rimmed 
glasses. ‘When I was young, boys didn’t expect 
to be supported until they came of age and spend 
their time dawdling ‘round colleges and learning 

Latin and Greek and football. At the time I 

was as old as your boy I was spending twenty 

thousand dollars a year and working four hundred 
men every winter. That’s what I was doing. 

The Indians have the right idea. If they want 

a young one to swim, they chuck him into the 

water, and if he’s good for anything he’ll strike 

out for himself. College—ugh!”’ 

Robert’s education was a subject on which 
Mrs. Moffat and Unde Norman Collins had 
never agreed. Uncle Norman was one of the 
wealthiest owners of pine lands and sawmills in 
northern Wisconsin, with headquarters in a 
city in Minnesota. After John Moffat’s death 
he had offered Robert a place in his office. But 
it had been the dearest ambition of Mrs. Moffat’s 
heart to give her boy a college training, and so, 
in spite of Uncle Norman’s objections, Robert 
had gone away to school. 

Uncle Norman fumed and grumbled, but in 
his crusty old heart there was a tenderness for his 
only sister, and each month, when he called at 
the little house where Mrs. Moffat and Robert 
lived, he “forgot” a roll of bills containing fifty 
dollars—no more, no less. Of this money he 
had spoken only once. The first time he left it 
his sister ran after him with the bills in her hand. 

“I forgot ’em,” he said, shortly ; “keep ’em.” 

And he never even asked how this money was 
used ; and he did not know of the pinching and 
saving and struggling that even with its aid both 
mother and son had had to go through in order 
that Robert might be maintained in college. 

One June day, at the close of his third year in 
college, Robert Moffat walked into Uncle Norman 
Collins’s office. He stood at the door, fingering 
his hat, until Uncle Norman turned in his chair 
and said gruffly : “Well?” 

“Uncle Norman, I’m just out of college for a 
three months’ vacation. I can’t go back in the 
fall unless I earn some money this summer, and 
it will be a great disappointment to me as well 
as to my mother if I don’t finish the course. 
Can you give me some work to do?” 

Robert had prepared this little speech and 
recited it to his mother with many misgivings. 
While he was reciting it now Uncle Norman 
drummed testily on his desk with a metallic 
letter-opener, 

“Don’t need any Latin or Greek translated— 
don’t have ’em in my business,” he said. “You 
play football, too, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir, but —* 

_“Well, L haven’t got any football-playing to do, 
either—can’t afford it,” said his uncle, tartly. 








| doing it, and get the evidence to 


have left the room without a word. 


As Robert sat there he saw men come and go, | 


and heard his uncle decide important business 
matters with a directness and clear-sightedness 
that gave the boy a new idea of what business 
may mean. Uncle Norman was the drive-wheel 
of the Yellow River Logging Company, which 
owned whole townships of pine land and half a 
dozen big sawmills. Thirty-five years before he 
had gone into the woods, penniless, a common 
lumberman, but as hard as a flint and as tough 
as a jack-pine root, and he had literally fought 
his way to the top. 

“Now, I'll see you,” Uncle Norman Collins 


went on; he had never called Robert by his | 


given name. “There have been 
a good many mysterious fires in 
our pine this spring. Some rascal 
is setting them, and he’s got to be 
brought up with a round turn. 
You go up there and find out who’s 


land him in the penitentiary. I’ve 
got to put a stop to that sort of 
thing. Mellin!” 

A dapper little man with a pen 
behind his ear darted noiselessly 
forward. 

“Give this young man fifty 
dollars and start him out.” 

“I’m ever so much obliged,” 
faltered Robert, but Uncle Norman 
Collins cut him short. 

“You'll probably make a failure 
of it,” he said. “It takes gumption 
for that kind of work, and gump- 
tion isn’t in your college course. 
And it’ll be lucky if you don’t get 
a bullet through you. In four 
weeks I'll be up there myself to 
find out what you’re doing.” 

Robert was glad to escape. He 
went out on the street with his 
cheeks burning and his teeth set. 

“It’s a wonder I didn’t explode 
in there,” he said to himself. “I 
shouldn’t have stood it from him 
if he wasn’t mother’s brother.” 

The next morning Robert re- 
ceived detailed instructions from 
Mellin, and the following afternoon 
he stepped from the train at the little flag station 
of Gregg’s, a few miles north of Sunderland, on 
the Omaha Railroad. The only building in sight 
was the little one-story depot, freshly painted a 
railroad red. 

Stretching away in every direction was a 
dreary wilderness of scrub-pines, pine stumps, 
and gaunt and blackened stubs, broken here and 
there with patches of barren yellow sand. Fire 
had followed the lumbermen and left the country 
desolate. Out from the corner of the depot a 
country road, heavy with sand, crooked away 
among the stumps. Where it crossed the railroad 
track a big, new sign warned the public in fine 
sarcasm to look out for the cars. 

Only two persons were to be seen. One was 
the station-agent—a thin, sour-looking man with 
bloodless lips, who apparently regarded the 
arrival of a train asa personal affront. The other 
stood leaning one shoulder against the freight- 
room. His hands were buried deep in his 
pockets, and he had not moved a muscle since 
Robert left the train. 

“Is there any hotel around here?” asked 
Robert of the station-agent. 

“Don’t see any; do you?” 

“Or any farmhouse where I can get some 
supper ?” 

“Might try Mindy’s stepping-place —” 

“Yes, Mindy’s,” came the voice of the other 
man, who had glided up noiselessly in moccasined 
feet. “I show you; I go there.” 

Robert looked at him—a wiry, square-shoul- 
dered man of uncertain age, with that unmis- 
takable mark of the half-breed, a peculiar 
swarthy complexion through which the red seems 
to glow, and piercing black eyes. 

“Sam’ll show you,” said the station-agent. 

“Sam, what’s your other name?” 

The half-breed shrugged his shoulders and 
shook his head. ‘Sam,’ he said. 

“Well, Sam, you lead and I'll follow,” said 
Robert, good-naturedly. 

A few moments later the half-breed was 
striding down a well-worn pathway among the 
stumps with the sliding step and steady gait 
peculiar to those of Indian blood. 

Mindy’s was a log hovel on the bank of a little 
stream not far from the Sunderland road. A 
slovenly -looking woman served Robert with 
supper, after which he made inquiries of Sam 


cloud. 
“Are you sure that’s a forest fire?’ Robert 


inquired, anxiously, not a little surprised that 
the half-breed should have accepted his offer so 


promptly. 
The long yellow finger was withdrawn slowly, 


eyes. “I find him,” he said. 
Robert was all energy in a moment. 
He felt that the time had come for him 
to vindicate himself 
before his uncle. 
“Do you know the way 
up there?” he asked. 
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“POINTED TO THE WEST.” 


“Yes, I go—I know all land. I show you.” 
Miles and miles they tramped through a 
desolate wilderness of burned-over “cuttings” 


life except the occasional dismal shriek of a 
woodpecker. The half-breed never turned or 
rested or offered to say a word until they reached 
| the burning forest. Here the ground was 
blackened and smoking, licked clean of every 
vestige of green foliage. In a few hollow trees 
the flames still roared, and the smoke belched 
|out at the tops as if from factory chimneys. 
Robert strode for some distance over the smoking 
|land. Then he stopped. 

| “How far do you suppose this fire will run?” 
he asked. 

“Little fire—no ’count,” and Sam shook his 
| head in a depreciatory way. “Go Yellow River 
mebbe, mebbe not.” 

“How are fires like this set?” 

The half-breed shrugged his shoulders. 
| “Do you suppose some hunter let his camp-fire 
get away from him ?” 

Another shrug. 

“Or did some rascal set it on purpose?” 

A still more expressive shrug. 

Although Robert tramped through the burned 
forest until it was dark, choking with smoke 
and perspiring with heat, he could not find the 
| least evidence as to how the fire originated. 

“How much shall I pay you for your help 
| today ?”’ asked Robert, when they returned to 

Gregg’s that evening. 
| “You say,” was the answer. 
| Robert gave him two dollars, and without a 
| word he turned and disappeared. 

“That half-breed seems to know the country 
| pretty well,” Robert remarked to the station- 
| agent the next day. 
| “Yes,” was the drawling reply; “he knows it 
well enough—p’r’aps too well.” 





During the next week Robert busied himself | 


| in exploring such of the company’s lands as lay 

nearest to Gregg’s. Within that time two other 
fires broke out, one of which swept over a 
valuable meadow. In each case Sam brought 
| the earliest information, and led Robert straight 
to the spot where the fire was fiercest, afterward 
receiving his pay without a word. 


| And with each investigation Robert grew more | 


;and more discouraged because he could not 


and sandy side-hills without a sign of animal | 


.| them. Robert told Sam that the rascals who set 
| the fires knew they were being watched and kept 

| out of sight; at which the half-breed shrugged 
| his shoulders expressively. 

| But on the very day that Robert announced his 
intention of returning to Gregg’s, Sam came run- 


and the half-breed glanced at Robert with two | ning in from a hunting-trip with the information 
little wrinkles deepening at the corners of his | 


that he had discovered a fire. An investigation 
was promptly made, with the 
usual result of finding the fire 
without any difficulty at all and 
entirely missing the incendiary 
or any evidence of his presence. 

“T don’t see how Sam finds 
these things so much more 
easily than I do,” he puzzled, 
“and I can’t understand how 
he can lead me straight to them 
through the woods.” 

Then he stopped suddenly, 
slapped his knee and sprang 
to his feet. The implied warn- 
ing of the station-agent in 
regard to the half-breed came 
to him. What if Sam—and 
then Robert recalled swiftly 
the series of fires and the 
remarkable way in which Sam 
had discovered them. He also 
remembered how Sam had 
found a fire the moment he 
had suggested that it was time 
to break camp, which would 
throw the half-breed out of a 
job. 

The blood surged hotly into 
Robert’s face and he restrained 
himself with difficulty from 
springing upon the half-breed, 
dozing in the sunshine, and 
shaking the truth out of him. 

“Well, Sam,” he said, as 
calmly as he could, “if there’s 
no fire to-morrow, I guess we'll 

_ break camp and go back to 

Gregg’s. It’s about time for 

my uncle to come.” 

Before daybreak the next 
morning the half-breed crawled 
stealthily out of the tent. 

“Where are you going?” 
inquired Robert, sleepily, although every sense 
was on the alert. 

“Oh, go look round. Be back soon.” 

Robert rolled over as if he were going to sleep 
again. But no sooner had Sam left the tent 
than he sprang to his feet and slid into his 
clothing. Then he peeped out. The half-breed 
had stopped a moment to get something to eat, 
}and was now swinging easily up the hill from 
| the lake. 

Robert quickly hid the rifle and the canoe 
| paddles—no camper in the lumber country leaves 
his tent without taking this precaution—and then 
| he examined the loads in his revolver, thrust it 

quickly into his pocket and followed. For ten 
| minutes he ran steadily at a jog-trot of the kind 
| that football-players use when in training. Then 
he stopped, bent close to the ground, and listened 
for a moment. 

There was no sound except the scolding chatter 
of a frightened ground-squirrel. So he ran on 
again until he came to the brow of a little hill, 
and there within a dozen yards of him the 
half-breed was kneeling at a spring and scooping 
up the water in his hands. 

For an instant Robert was sure that Sam had 
seen him, and his mind grasped for some excuse 
that would explain his presence. But the half- 
breed did not turn, and Robert dropped silently 
on his hands and knees and wriggled a few paces 
back. And there, hugging the ground, he 
watched the half-breed spring up, and after 
tightening his belt, set off up the trail at the 
peculiar pace, half walk, half run, that reminded 
Robert of the steady swing of a deerhound in 
full ery. 
| He knew well that the half-breed could keep 
it up all day, and his heart sank as he thought of 
following him. But he set his teeth and ran, up 
hill and down, over logs, around little patches of 
dry marsh, and through thickets of poplar brush 
that had come up in the opening and clutched at 
him as he passed. When the half-breed paused, 
he paused, and when the half-breed started 
again, he started. 

Two or three times he came dangerously near 
|to being discovered on account of a cracking 
twig or the swish of bushes, and once, after a 
seemingly endless run, he was so short of breath 
| that he feared his gasps might reveal his presence. 

But he only clenched his hands and resolved that 
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he would never be beaten. 
and humiliated enough. 
When the trail turned at the entrance of a 


deep ravine the half-breed stopped and narrowly | 
examined the side-hill, as if looking for some- | 


thing. Slowly he retraced his steps, with his 
eyes on the weedy pathway. Robert felt that he 
must surely be discovered, although he concealed 
himself as well as he could behind a punky log. 
Closer and closer Sam came, until he was only 
a few yards away, and then he seemed suddenly 
to discover what he was seeking. He gave a 
grunt of satisfaction, and plunged into the woods 
again. 

For a mile or so, as well as Robert could 
judge, he ran with even greater speed than 
before. At last, just as his pursuer felt that he 
could not follow another step, he stopped on the 
edge of a dry meadow, waving with crisp weeds 
and marsh-grass. 

Here he stooped over, and before Robert could 
realize what he was doing, or just how he had 
done it, he had kindled a fire. Then he crouched 
back and watched it eat out in all directions, the 
little flames leaping from hummock to hummock 
and sending up spirals of dense brown smoke. 

Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESENT. 
Life holds not an hour that is better to live in: the past 
is a tale that is told, 
The future a sun-fiecked shadow, alive and asleep, 
with a blessing in store. ; 
Swinburne. 
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The Malarial Parasite. 


By George M. Sternberg, M.D., 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army. 


VERY one who has a smattering 
of Latin knows that malaria 
means bad air. But the word 
as used by physicians does not 
signify all kinds of bad air—it 
is used to designate that. partic- 
ular kind of bad air which 
produces the so-called malarial 
fevers. 

: The typical malarial .fevers— 
commonly known as “intermittent fever,” “chills 
and fever,” “fever and ague’’—are i 
by a regular recurrence of febrile paroxysms, 
usually ushered in by a chill and followed by a 
“sweating stage.’ If the paroxysms occur daily 
the fever is called a quotidian intermittent; if 
every other day it is a tertian, and if once in 
three days, a quartan intermittent. 

It has long been known that these malarial 
fevers result from exposure to a special kind of 
bad air, which is found, as shown by its effects, 
in the greatest abundance in the, vicinity of 
marshy places in tropical regions, or in similar 
localities in the temperate zone during the warm 
season of the year. In other words, heat and 
moisture are essential for the development of the 
malarial emanations which produce fevers of 
this class. 

The fact’ that heat and moisture are also 
essential for the development of the microscopic 
plants and animals which abound in stagnant 
water, upon the leaves and stems of water- 
plants, and especially upon moist masses of dead 
vegetable material which are undergoing decom- 
position, has led many 
physicians to infer 
that the air from 

~swampy places gives 
rise to malarial fevers 
because of the pres- 
ence in it of some 
living micro-organism, 
that is, microscopic 
organism of an animal 
or vegetable nature. 

After several prema- 
ture announcements of 
the discovery of the 
“malarial germ,” — 
based upon mistakes 
in observation and 
inadequate investiga - 
tion,—the veritable 
germ has finally been 
discovered, and we now 
know what it is that 
eauses these fevers, 
and why the malarial 
parasite gives rise to 
successive paroxysms 
of fever, occurring at 
regular intervals, and why quinine acts as a 
specific in the cure of fevers of this class. The 
discovery was made in 1880 by Laveran, a 
surgeon in the French army, who was stationed 
in a malarial region in Algeria at the time the 
observations were made which led to his notable 
discovery. 

Upon examining the blood of his patients 
under the microscope, with a high-power objec- 
tive, Laveran became satisfied that certain bodies 
observed by him in all of his cases of malarial 
fever, but which were not to be found in the 
blood of healthy individuals or of persons suffer- 
ing from other diseases, were, in fact, living 
parasites. Laveran described the pigmented 
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He had been shamed | themselves under three principal aspects, which 


he supposed, to represent different stages in the 


| development of a single parasite. 


At the time his report was published he had 
found these bodies in one hundred and eighty 
persons examined by him in Algeria and Tunis, 
and who were suffering from some form of 
malarial fever. 

The discovery of Laveran was first confirmed 
by Professor Richard, whose researches were 
made in 1882 at Philippeville, Algeria, a locality 
where malarial diseases prevail. This author 
stated, as the result of his observations, that the 
parasite first invades the red blood-corpuscles 
and develops in them, apparently feeding upon 


_them until a mere shell of the corpuscle remains 


and the amceba-like parasite contains numerous 
dark-colored pigment granules. 

These pigment granules are no doubt an 
excretory product remaining after the parasite 
has appropriated the organic nutriment contained 
in the red blood-corpuscles. When these are 
completely disorganized, the pigment granules 
are set free and are then picked up by the 
white blood-corpuscles, which apparently act as 
scavengers of the blood. 

It has long been known that persons suffering 
from malarial fevers become pale—anzemic—on 
account of the loss of red blood-corpuscles which 
oceurs during the progress of the disease; and 
also that there is an accumulation of black 
pigment in the spleen and elsewhere in individuals 
who have suffered repeated attacks of intermittent 
fever. 

The discovery of Laveran makes it clear how 
this destruction of the red blood-corpuscles is 
effected, and enables us to account for the origin 
of the masses of pigment granules which are 
found, post mortem, in the spleen of an 
individual who at any time during his life has 
been a victim of the disease under consideration ; 
for this pigment is insoluble, and may remain 
stored away in the spleen for years without 
giving rise to any unpleasant symptoms. The 
destruction of the red corpuscles by the malarial 
parasite seems to be the principal evil resulting 
from its presence in the blood of an infected 
individual, and the febrile paroxysms are believed 
to result from this destruction and the accumula- 


| tion in the blood of the products developed as a 
| result of the vital activity of the intra-corpuscular 


parasite. 

The regular recurrence of the febrile paroxysms 
is believed to depend upon the fact that a large 
number of parasites complete the cycle of 
development at the same time. Now it has been 
ascertained by the Italian physician Golgi, and 
confirmed by other investigators in various parts 
of the world, that there are at least three different 
kinds of malarial parasites, and that each kind 
gives rise to a distinct type of fever. 

Thus the fever which recurs every second 
day—tertian intermittent—completes its cycle of 
development in forty-eight hours, while the third- 
day type—quartan—is due to a parasite which 
requires a period of seventy-two hours to com- 
plete its cycle of development. In both of these 
types blood drawn during the febrile paroxysm 
is seen, under the microscope, to contain many 
corpuscles enclosing spore-like bodies arranged 
in the form of a rosette. These are the repro- 
ductive elements which, when set free by the 
disintegration of the corpuscles, invade other 
corpuscles, and, in faet, constitute the seed from 
which another crop is developed. 

These spore-like bodies when they first invade 
a red corpuscle are 
comparatively small, 
but they may be seen 
to undergo constant 
changes in their form ; 
as they increase in 
size pigment granules 
are developed in the 
interior of the semi- 
liquid mass which con- 
stitutes the body of 
the ameeba-like para- 
site; later, when the 
parasite has nearly 
attained the dimen- 
sions of the corpuscle 
itself, indications of its 
approaching “segmen- 
tation” are seen; and 
finally this process 
results in the forma- 
tion of a group of 
spore-like bodies ar- 
ranged in the form of 
a rosette, as already 
described. 

That type of inter- 
mittent fever—quotidian—in which a paroxysm 
occurs every day is believed to be due to the 
same variety of the malarial parasite as produces 
the “tertian” or second-day type, the daily 
paroxysm resulting from the presence of two 
distinct groups of the parasite in the blood of 
the infected individual, each of which completes 
its cycle of development independently and on 
alternate days—usually at a different hour of the 
day. 

There are also seen in the blood of malarial 
fever patients, and especially of those suffering 
from autumnal fevers of a remittent type, larger 
pigmented bodies, some of which are spherical 
in form and have attached to their periphery 


parasitic elements observed by him as presenting | long, whip-like processes—flagella. These are 


‘jelly-like masses of protoplasm 





endowed with active movements. Other motion- 
less bodies, also containing pigment granules, are 
crescentic in form. These bodies no doubt 
represent certain stages in the development of 
the parasite. ° 

The space at my disposal will not permit of 
a more detailed account of these bodies, or a 
discussion of many interesting questions which 
will no doubt arise in the minds of those who 
read this article. 

The malarial parasite has as yet not been 
detected in the air or water of the marshy 
localities which are recognized as the source of 
malarial infection inman. This is not surprising, 
in view of its size and of the fact that a multitude 
of microscopic plants and animals are found 
in such localities, and that among them the 
extremely minute, spore-like body which we 
detect in the blood and believe to be the cause of 
the malarial fevers, would be 
very difficult to recognize. This 
parasite belongs to the class of 
micro-organisms known as “pro- 
tozoa,” which includes a vast 
number of species of low animal 
organisms, including the little 


known as amcebee. 

The life history of the malarial 
parasite outside of the blood of 
infected individuals is stil] un- 
known, but similar parasites have 
been found in the blood of certain 
birds, and it is not improbable that 
it has some other “intermediate. 
host” than man. It has been suggested that the 
mosquito. may play an important part as an 
intermediate host, but this has not been definitely 
determined. 
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The Professor’s Predicament. 


UR town, with the 
exception of our 
house, stands upon 

a high, level mesa. This 
mesa breaks off suddenly 
toward the west, and our 
house stands all by itself 
at the foot of the break, 
with its back to a perpen- 
dicular cliff and its -face 
to the mountains which 
indent the sky-line on the 
other side of the valley. 

We had lived there but 
a short time, when a little, 
bald-headed gentleman 
rented three of the rooms 
on the top floor. He was 
a naturalist, making a collection of insects, and 
our house suited him because he had only to step 
from the front door to be out upon his hunting- 
ground, which was vacant land. 

At first we boys stood rather in awe of the 
professor, but we soon became very fond of him. 
He was a quiet, polite little gentleman, absorbed 
in his work and surprisingly absent-minded. He 
would start for town in his slippers; go out for 
all day in search of grubs and butterflies without 
taking any lunch in his pocket, and often forget 
to eat it when my mother put it there. 

My brother Bob and I often went to the 
professor to have knotty points in our lessons 
explained to us. He had endless patience; he 
never told us not to bother him, and frequently 
he would tell us stories in illustration of the lesson 
or show us pictures. In return for this kindness, 
we brought him every insect we could capture, 
and sometimes found one that he wanted. In 
short, we three were great friends. 

When circus day came, father could not afford 
to treat Bob and me, but we went up into the 
town to see the parade. As soon as it was over 
we hastened -home, to avoid having our feelings 
harrowed by seeing people flocking in where 
we could not go. 

Descending from the mesa and skirting the 
foot of the bluff, we heard a faint voice calling to 
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us from somewhere above our heads, and there 
was the professor standing upon a little edge of | 
rock about twenty-five feet from the 
ground. He didn’t seem able to get either 
up or down. 

He had been bug-hunting upon the 
mesa, and while returning home along 
the edge, he espied a rare beetle perched 
on a twig which grew horizontally out of 
the face of the rock. It was just far 
enough below the top to be out of reach, 
so the professor lay down upon the ground, 
with his head and shoulders sticking out 
over the edge, grasped the twig near its 
root and attempted to bend it upward. 
But it would not bend. 

Fearing to break it with a snap lest the 
beetle should be dislodged, he took out 
his knife and had almost cut the twig 
through when the beetle let go its hold 
and fell into a little heap of dust upon a 
ledge some distance below. There it lay upon 
its back, waving its hands, or rather its feet, 
as if entreating the professor to come to its 
assistance. 

In the pursuit of specimens the little old 
professor was always venturesome, and he at 
once began to scramble down. He descended 
successfully until his toes were within six inches 
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of the ledge. There he could find no further 
foothold, but he let himself down to the fy)! 
stretch of his right arm and dropped the short 
remaining distance to the ledge. 
Then he carefully stooped ove: 
sideways and scooped up the 
beetle, dust and all, into a 
little tin box, shut down the 
lid and put the box into his 
pocket. 

Now came the getting baci 
again. It was a difficult job. 
The projection which had 
furnished a hold for his right 
hand was six inches out of his 
reach, and as the ledge was 
too narrow to admit of his 
risking an upward spring, it 
was as far out of reach as if 
those six inches had been six 
feet. 

After many futile attempts, 
the professor saw, with some 
amusement as well as vexation, 
that there was nothing for it 
but to stay there until some- 
body should go by who would 
go for help. No one came for 
more than an hour. The blaz- 
2 ing July sun was beating down 

upon his back; he found him- 

self becoming dizzy and then 

was seriously alarmed. He 

was beginning to calculate the 

probabilities of coming out 
alive if he should drop upon the rocks below, 
when he saw Bob and me walking down the hill 
toward the house. 

“Boys! Boys!” he called. “Please run and 
send somebody here with a ladder or a rope. Be 
as quick as you can; I am growing faint, and 
I fear I may lose my balance. Don’t waste a 
moment!” The professor’s voice was shaky and 
his face was pale. 

Away we went up the hill again, and while I 
ran to one house Bob ran to another. Both 
were closed. It was the same thing everywhere; 
everybody had gone up to see the circus parade. 
At length we came together again, panting and 
seared by our seeming inability to help the 
professor, just as the town clock struck one. 
As if an inspiration had come to him, Bob 
suddenly clapped his hands and cried, “I know! 
I know! Come on!” 

Back he ran to within two blocks of our house. 
There, stopping before a fire-alarm box, he 
picked up a stone, broke the glass and pulled 
down the hook. Clang! went the distant fire- 
bell. The deed was done, and we well knew the 
penalties attaching to the sending in of a false 
alarm, but as Bob said, this was the only way 
to get a ladder tothe professor. If they did send 
us to jail for it we should not feel guilty. 

According to the printed directions, we kept 
our station by the box, and presently, looking up 
the dusty, glaring street, we saw the flashing 
brass-work of the fire-engine. The chief of the 
department came galloping ahead in his buggy; 
behind him raced the hose-cart, and then the 
hook-and-ladder wagon. 

“Where is it?”’ shouted the chief. 

“Down there! Round the corner!’ cried Bob, 
waving toward our house; and the chief galloped 
on. Bob and I ran after him as fast as we could, 
but the two fire-wagons furiously left us far 
behind. When we turned the corner and came 
in sight of the house, we saw a ladder against 
the cliff and the professor sitting on the bottom 
round with a glass of water in his hand. 

“So you turned in a false alarm, did you?” 
said the chief, as soon as we came up. 

We were obliged to own that we did. 

“Well,” said the brass-buttoned magnate, 
looking down with a twinkle in his eye upon us 
two small and humble culprits; “don’t do it 
again—unless you have an equally good reason.” 

“Do you know,” said the professor, later in 
the day, “do you know, boys, that I have never 
been to a circus in my life? I mean to go 
to-night; but as it is not much fun, I suppose, 
to go to a circus all alone, I should be greatly 
obliged if you two could make it convenient to 
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go with me. I will pay for the tickets, of course. 
Do you think you can manage it?’ 

As calmly as we were able, we said we thought 
we could. 

“You are sure it won’t be inconvenient: 
You have no previous engagement of more 
importance ?”’ 

We assured him we had not. We left no room 
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for doubt in his mind on that score. What a 
simple old gentleman our professor was! 

“Then we'll go,” said he. 

And go we did; and all I can say is, that if 
one wishes to enjoy a circus, let him go with a 
professor of natural history who has never been 
to a cireus before. Siprorp F. Hamp. 
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The One-Eyed Decapitator. 
In Three Parts. — Part III. 


OGANUN and I had no sooner crept 
through the basin of 
the fountain, into the 
old aqueduct, than it 
occurred to me _ that 
I ought to disable the 
four machine guns, left 
behind in the garden 
of the old palace. To 
unserew the strikers 
and remove the feed- 
block springs would 

‘webdes require but a few 
~ *\-eeAdien minutes, so I bade 
Moganun wait, and went back. 

The guns stood close to the basin of the old 
fountain. As I climbed out I was startled to see 
there in the dusk the two negro guards who had 
been posted at the gate. Behind them, not thirty 
feet away, Mulai Mohammed and his shoom 
were coming into the courtyard! 

The two blacks were staring at me in surprise, 
if not suspicion; but I had time to recover my 
wits a little before the khalif reached me. His 
one-eyed excellency seemed in haste. His voice 
was thick, his utterance hurried. He seemed to 
be laboring under strong excitement. 

He spoke. Was he upbraiding or threatening 
me? I understood hardly a word of the Moorish 
Arabic in which he spoke. Would Moganun 
stand by me? Would he come back out of the 
acequia, if 1 called to him? How could I 
account for my interpreter’s sudden disappear- 
ance? I turned and shouted to him, with but 
faint expectation that he would respond. 

To the credit of human nature, he at once 
came back! And alarmed as he must have been, 
the faithful fellow nevertheless retained his 
mother-wit. As he raised his head in the deep 
basin of the fountain, he tossed up a slab of the 
broken marble,—as if he had gone down to 
procure it,—and then leisurely climbed out beside 
me and placed the stone near a gun! 

“Beg his excellency’s pardon for being out of 
hearing,” I said, “and ask him to repeat his 
commands.”’ 

As Mulai Mohammed spoke again, Moganun’s 
eyes opened wider; a smile overspread his face 
as he turned to me. 

“He say he already declare himself Sultan of 
Morocco, and you his vizier-harb” (minister 
of war). “He say his soldiers soon go eat up his 
brother’s army. He say you go, too, with little 
cannon-guns. He say you come now to great 
house, near his own, where you have many 
servants.”” 

I was to be this one-eyed fellow’s minister of 
war, then, in spite of myself! I dared not look 
otherwise than pleased, for that terrible eye was 
on me. : 

“Say to the khalif that I fully appreciate the 
honor which he does me, and await his further 
commands,”’ I replied, since it was the only reply 
I dared to make. 

Half an hour sufficed to pack up the guns and 
ammunition; and about nine o’clock in the 
evening we left the musty old house and pro- 
ceeded for a*mile or a mile and a half, through 
the dark and nearly deserted streets of the city 
to my new headquarters—a grand Moorish 
house, built about a courtyard fully a hundred 
feet square, pleasant with fountains, shrubbery, 
flowers and statuary. There were two beautiful 
tame leopards walking about as familiarly as 
house-cats. The mansion was in reality the 
khalif’s own house which he had left that morn- 
ing for the palace, where his father had resided 
when in Marrakesh. Never before had I been 
housed so sumptuously. The house swarmed 
with black chamberlains, cooks, kavasses and 
other servants. 

Mulai Mohammed had taken leave of me at 
the gate; but the house-slaves ushered me to an 
apartment of three rooms, having tapestried walls, 
portieres, divans, couches, plate, pipes, urns, 
and stranger objects of Moorish luxury. I was 
Ssearcely in a mood to enjoy my new grandeur, 
but I squatted, smoked a chibouk, and reflected 
industriously. Then I had my guns brought in ; 
with them under my eye I could at least feel sure 
that the one-eyed was not employing them on 
his subjects for his “fun.” Of course I kept 
Moganun near me. 

The khalif’s head shoom came early next 
morning to say that he had orders to fetch me 
to his master within two hours, to review the 
troops ; but he did not return till late in the after- 
noon, when he told me, with a curious smile, that 
Mulai Mohammed was celebrating his accession 
to the khalifate that day, and would be unable to 
review the soldiers. Moganun understood this 
a tgs, that the One-Eyed Decapitator was 

1K. 

The same message was brought next day; 
and as Ben Maimon, the shoom, delivered this 
message, I was sure that he winked slightly at 








me. I winked back. Hesmiled broadly. Then 
I bade Moganun ask him to bring me the firman 
young Abdul Aziz had given me; for I had seen 
the khalif toss the paper to Ben Maimon. The 
shoom looked hard at me, seemed to like what 
he saw in my eye, and brought the firman to me 
when he came again later that afternoon. 

On the next morning the khalif was reported 
as being “angry,” and indulging his old humor 
for cutting off human heads. Moganun heard a 
terrible rumor that a woman and two black 
slaves had been decapitated by his order. 

If he should go into delirium tremens he might 
behead me, so I resolved to sober him a little if 
possible, and I sent Moganun with a message 
stating that in my opinion, as vizier-harb, the 
army should be mobilized at once, before his 
brother Abdul Aziz could reach Marrakesh. This 
advice came to Mulai Mohammed when he was 


in an ugly mood, and in about thirty minutes | heading a rebellion I mounted Moganun on one | rolls to the machine gun. 


Moganun returned, limping painfully. 
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called Benabu, and the soldiers strayed away to 

seek food, for no provision whatever had been | 
made to supply them. And at this point Mulai | 
Mohammed suddenly left us, without explanation, 

and galloped back toward Marrakesh. 

After waiting there for the usurper until five | 
o’clock in the afternoon, the shoom and I deter- | 
mined to advance to the Wady Um er Rebia, a 
large river thirty miles to the northward, where | 
|the troops could get forage and food. We} 
| marched all night, reached the river at dawn, 
and quartered ourselves in two native villages | 
on the north bank. One of the kaids and 
fully a hundred men had deserted during the 
night. 

All day we waited, and still the one-eyed did | 
| not rejoin us. Did he hope that we would fight 
| for him, and he be able to evade responsibility if 
we should be beaten? As I had no intention of | 
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with my guns, feeling that everything depended 
on the shoom’s discretion. 

Sleep was impossible. I stood in the gateway 
listening. At any moment the royal madman 
might send his blacks to seize me. Below there 
was a considerable stir among the soldiers— 
shouting, singing and riding to and fro between 
the two villages. 

Toward midnight, as I watched from the gate, 
I detected a man coming stealthily up the path. 
As he approached I halted him. 

“Sidy, it is I, Moganun,” was the low reply. 
I could have embraced my faithful interpreter! 

“Have you seen Kaid Merriam?” I asked. 

“T have him seen, and I have the young sultan 
seen. Kaid Merriam, he come to-morrow.” 

But much might happen before the morrow. 

With Moganun’s aid I fetched stones, partially 
blocked the gateway, and attached ammunition 
It might be possible 


He had | of the kidas, and bade him ride away quietly | for us two to hold the old house for a few hours 


been bastinadoed on both feet, by the khalif’s | toward Fez, find Captain Merriam of Abdul | against all comers! 


order. I resolved to carry no messages to the 
one-eyed myself. 

Just then Ben Maimon entered hurriedly, and 
entreated me to conceal myself! I heard a yell 
in the courtyard, such as might have come from 
one of the leopards. We ran out and saw Mulai 
Mohammed dashing to and fro, with a long, 
curved Moorish scimeter in his hand! 

He rushed at me like a madman, shouting 
execrations, but such was his condition that 1 
had no difficulty in seizing his arm and wresting 
the sabre from him. The shoom and I then 


| Aziz’s staff, and tell him the whole story. I | 
|gave Moganun my note to Captain Merriam, 
|in which I said I would try to hold Mulai 
| Mohammed’s men where they were, and that I 
| hoped Abdul Aziz would deal mercifully with 
| them. 
| No word of Mulai Mohammed reached us that | 
| night or the next day. What had become of | 
|him? Had he fled? Was he “celebrating” | 
|again? Ben Maimon and I now took counsel 
| together without reserve. 

About a mile from the river is a high conical 


But the night passed peacefully, and a clear 
morning dawned. Ben Maimon had played his 
part discreetly. Not long after sunrise I saw 
him and Mulai Mohammed issue from the gaily- 
colored royal tent, and come up the path. Evi- 
dently the one-eyed wished to see how I had 
posted my guns. Ben Maimon was leading him 
into our prearranged trap. 

The time for action had come. Giving my 
revolver to Moganun, I told him to stand by, but 
not to use it unless I bade him do so, 

The usurper entered through the partially 


drew him into the outer room, forced him down | hillp surmounted by the ruins of a Moorish | obstructed gateway, and was no sooner inside 
on a divan, and spoke calmly to him, while still | castle—once a strong place. We two agreed to | than I closed with him and threw him. As he 
holding him fast. Soon he buried his head in | take possession of this old stone house, post | tried todraw his scimeter the shoom and Moganun 
the cushions, and wept. He became quiet after | the machine guns there, encamp the “army” at | seized him. We took his weapon despite his 
a while, and lay on the divan for three hours, | the foot of the hill, and await the true sultan. | shouts and struggles, carried him to the bucket- 





torpid, but blinking rapidly. This 
murderous fit was probably due to 





hashish. 

“Do you suppose he will remem- F 
ber our disarming him, and take i 
revenge?” I asked Ben Maimon. is 


“Mashallah!” he replied, with 
an anxious look. “Allah alone 
knows!” 

So I looked carefully to my 
revolver. If worst came to worst, 
I determined to defend myself 
effectually—and deliver Marrakesh 
from a tyrant. 

The khalif at length roused him- 

self, summoned three of his black 
guards, and returned to the palace. 
The next day I heard nothing from 
him, except that he had ordered 
one of the women of his household 
to be flogged. 
* We were now all on pins and 
needles. What would happen 
next? Ben Maimon could guess 
no better than I. Mulai Moham- 
med’s black guards would do their 
master’s bidding at a word or nod 
from him. Nearly a week passed 
before I saw the would-be sultan 
again; he was, I think, regulating 
his harem, after his own peculiar 
fashion. 

On Sunday morning he sent for 
me, and I went to the palace with 
Moganun in much anxiety. Ben 
Maimon met me at the great gate, 
and conducted me to the late 
emperor’s audience-room, where 
sat Mulai, affecting to be really Sultan of 
Morocco. He began by informing me that his 
troops had orders to enter Marrakesh that day ; 
and he desired me to post the machine guns at 
the two north gates, ready to repel any attack 
by his brother, who was said to be marching 
from Fez. 

‘“‘Will this not be the best course to pursue?” 
he concluded. 

“No,” I said. 

“Why not?” 

“A good general does not wait to be besieged, 
but marches forth and gives battle.” 

He did not take offence, but he did not assent, 
either, before I withdrew. 

That evening, however, he sent ten kidas, or 
packhorses, to me, with horse-boys for transport- 
ing the guns, ammunition, ete. ; and Ben Maimon 
came to inform me that Mulai Mohammed would 
march at daybreak, next morning, to attack his 
brother. 


A tremendous fanfare of trumpets waked me | 


before daybreak. Moorish cavalry were galloping 


up and down the streets, discharging carbines in | 
the air; and in the midst of this noisy powder- | 


play I set forth with my guns lashed to the 
pack-saddle of the kidas. 
About fourteen hundred men had mustered, 


infantry, mostly in blue cotton uniform, armed that Mulai Mohammed had left us to our own 


with English carbines; three hundred men, in 
yellow, from the Sus province, carrying long, 





‘*! CLOSED WITH HIM AND THREW HIM.” 


Camel-men who had come along the caravan 
road from the north, the previous night, told us 
that Abdul] Aziz was not more than two or three 
days’ march away. 

During the forenoon we carried the guns up 
into the old castle. Several water-skins were 
brought up, and a quantity of dates and such | 
other food as we could procure. 

Although the roof of the old castle had fallen 
in, the walls, which were from fifteen to twenty 
feet high, were still intact. There was but one 
narrow gateway, or door, and the path upward 
to it was very steep. Beneath the courtyard was | 
a large, circular cistern of masonry, some twenty 
feet in diameter and twelve feet deep. It was 
quite dry, and the bucket-hole was uncovered. 





The shoom and I mounted three of the machine 
guns on the walls, looking northward, but kept 
the fourth in the courtyard where it could sweep 
the path leading up to the gateway. Then, 
sending for the kaids, we bade them fetch their | 
men from the two villages, and hold them in 
camp. 

By sunset about eight hundred of the men 
came straggling in to the foot of the hill. The} 
others had disappeared in quest of food, or, 
perhaps, had deserted altogether. 

By this time Ben Maimon and I had concluded 





| devices; but about an hour after sundown he | 


came with: fully a hundred men! Now the! 


hole of the old cistern, and dropped 
him through it. Then we placed 
a flat stone of about three hundred 
pounds’ weight over the hole, and 
allowed him to how] to his heart's 
content. There was no possibility 
of his getting out unaided, 

Moganun was then stationed on 
the wall, while Ben Maimon and I 
resumed our watch at the gateway. 
How long before the usurper’s 
kaids would seek him? We 
waited in keen anxiety for an 
hour. Then a kaid came up the 
hill to ask orders from Mulai 
Mohammed. 

“Our master is resting after 
his long ride, and must not be 
disturbed!” said the shoom, com- 
posedly. And the kaid went down 
the hill. 

Two hours more passed; then 
the head kavass of the black body- 
guards came to ask his master’s 
pleasure. 

“The majestic one still rests,” 
said the shoom, who was a man 
very scrupulous about his word, 
and frequently wished me to note 
that he told no lies. “Doubtless 
he does rest,” said the shoom. 

This ruse sufficed till near mid 
day, when a full score of the body- 
guard came up the hill, evidently 
suspicious, and bent on seeing 
their master. Feeling sure that 
an explanation must now be made, 
I determined to give a complete one. 
I pushed the gun into the gateway, and fired fifty 
shots over their heads. 

The biack fellows scattered and ran down the 
hill. Then pandemonium broke loose in the 
camp below. An irregular fusillade began, and 
bullets pattered about us on the old walls. It 
seemed for a time that the Sus province men 
would charge us; but a great dread of the 
machine gun held them back. At three o’clock 
in the afternoon, Moganun shouted to us that a 
large body of cavalry had appeared on the 
caravan road from the north. Quarter of an 
hour later Mulai Mohammed’s men, without 
firing a shot for him, were running toward the 
villages, and across the Wady Um er Rebia. 

As the van of the young emperor’s cavalry 
drew near, Moganun displayed a white hand- 
kerchief from the top of the wall, and Ben 
Maimon and I went down the hill to meet them. 
In a few minutes more I was shaking hands 
with Captain Merriam. How friendly looked 
the honest English face after the Moorish night- 
mare of the past fortnight! 

My brief experience as “‘vizier-harb” was over, 
and I would not take its risks again for the 
profits on a sale of a thousand machine guns. 
As for the One-Eyed Decapitator, I never saw 
him after helping to put him into the tank. A 
detail of Merriam’s men took charge of him that 
night; and I was told that after his brother’s 
triumphal entry into Marrakesh, four days later, 


Moorish muskets; the cavalry were desert men | situation was complicated, indeed. Would he | he was sent a prisoner to some fortress far down 


and other irregulars. Mulai, with his guards, 


kavasses and shooms, rode pompously forth from | 


the palace at sunrise, to head this queer force. 

1 had been in many odd positions, but never 
before in one so ridiculous as being minister of 
war in such a place. And rack my brains as 


I would, I could see no means of extricating | 
| shouted loudly; he sent his blacks to summon 
Shortly before noon the “army” halted for the | all the kaids. 


myself and my property. 


day at an extensive caravansary near a hamlet 


| favorite wife! 


try to punish us for acting without command? I | 
put my guns in perfect order. | 
It soon became known that he returned to 
Marrakesh, from a sudden suspicion of his 
One of his guards reported a | 

terrible scene in the harem. 





in Sus. 

After all, my business turned out well, for 
Captain Merriam gave such an account of my 
proceedings that I not only received the gracious 
thanks of the youthful sultan and the queen 
mother, but a very profitable order for machine 


He was apparently in a warlike mood; he| guns. Moganun was rewarded, too; he was made 


Ben Maimon left me hurriedly to 
attend on him. I remained up in the old castle | 


shoom in the palace at Marrakesh and, I think, 
fills the office to this day. 
EpWARD Manrtrtn, C. E, 
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Current Topics. 


Spain’s ultimate conclusion is likely to 
be that Columbus made a great mistake. 

The order to change the color of our war- 
ships from white to lead-gray is the nautical 
version of an army maxim that officers should 
not ride white horses. There is no law in war 
or society that a man is to ery out, “Here am I— 
shoot me.’ 


Some army and navy officers who have 
been talking in a blustering tone—unless the 
newspapers have done them great injustice— 
might well read that ballad of Rudyard Kipling’s 
which praises Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, of 
Kandahar, familiarly known as “Little Bobs.”’ 


An’ ’e does not advertise, 
Do yer, Bobs? 


American cities have become famous for 
those architectural monstrosities known as “sky- 
scrapers.” At last Chicago, long the worst 
offender, has had the wisdom to pass a law 
limiting the height to which buildings may be 
raised. Such a law has long been in force in 
Boston. New York is still incorrigible, and the 
latest monument of ugliness there is thirty stories 
high! ah Bs 

At the recent celebration of his eighty- 
third birthday Prince Bismarck walked with 
the help of a gold-handled cane that was given 
him by the present emperor. Those who saw 
him thus supported may well have thought of the 
fateful days when the first Emperor William 
leaned on Bismarck as on a strong staff, and by 
that aid was enabled to walk sturdily along 
untried and perilous paths to the imperial throne. 

The frequent difficulty in balancing 
account-books has been solved, according to the 
Chicago Post, by the treasurer of a woman’s 
club, who explains her system thus: “I just add 
up what I have received, and subtract from that 
what I have paid cut, to show what is due the 
club, and then I make my husband give me a 
check for the amount.” Unfortunately many 
expatriated cashiers have no husbands. 

The ‘radius of influence”’ of a great 
institution of learning is strikingly suggested by 
a recent gathering in historic Lucknow, when 
twenty-one missionaries came from all parts 
of the Indian Empire to organize the Boston 
University Alumni Association of Southern Asia, 
Most fittingly to their and other fostering mothers 
might one apply the Psalmist’s saying, “Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” 

The referendum, or the submission of 
legislation to the popular vote for ratification, is 
practised in Switzerland, not always with the | 
most satisfactory results. Not long ago a vote | 
was taken in the Canton of Soleure on the 
question of a parish church organist. One man 
only took the trouble to go to the polls. Finding 
himself there alone, he remarked, “Voz populi, 
vox Dei. I am the voz populi, and I elect 
myself to the place.” And it was so! That 
may be socialism, but it looks a good deal more 
like monarchy. a?>e 


A most hopeful sign of the times is the 
growing respect for what are called “the bread and 
butter sciences.” Modern methods of education 
look more and more toward inspiring our boys: 
and girls with respect for work, and preparing 
them for honest industry by putting them in 
possession of all their faculties. The field of 
skilled labor is constantly widening ; the artisans 
of the twentieth century will claim closer kinship 
with the artists; brain will guide and reénforce 
muscle in field and kitchen, toil will be lightened 
by invention, and in good time by shorter hours. 

There is no more mischievous idea 
than that often put forward, even by men of 
intelligence, that an occasional war is a good 
thing for a nation, or for this nation, to rouse 
its patriotic spirit, develop its heroic virtues, 
and clarify its moral atmosphere. Exactly the 
reverse is true. War is not an exaltation. It is 
a debauch. It not only impairs the material 
welfare of a nation, but it degrades its moral tone 
as well. Most of the industrial and social evils 
from which this nation suffers to-day are a legacy 
from its last war. Another war for whatever 
purpose would add to them, and inflict injuries 
upon the national character that a whole genera- 
tion could not repair. 

The profound impression produced when 
two hundred and sixty sailors perished with the 
war-ship Maine is contrasted by a Chicago 





paper with the apathy of the people over the 
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annual loss of four thousand lives because of 
the contaminated water-supply of that city. This 
gives the Union Signal occasion to call the 
attention of the American public to the annual 
sacrifice of a hundred thousand lives by the use 
of more dangerous kinds of drink. We may 
take a wider view still. In the whole United 
States, the number of deaths per annum is about 
eighteen hundred thousand. According to the 
estimate of physicians, more than half, or nearly 
a million, die from “preventable causes.” Civil- 
ization has on its hands a tolerably big contract, 
if it is to save its own children from courses of 
conduct that involve something very much like 
wholesale murder or suicide. 
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MEMORIES. 
In the heart are many spots 


Sacred to forget-me-nots. 
Mary A. Mason. 
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Privateers. 


PRIV ATEER is a ship, owned and manned 

by private persons, commissioned by a 

government to wage war. The inducement 

to individuals to undertake the expense of 

privateering is to make money, since the ships 

they may capture, with the cargoes, become for 
the most part their property. 

The special function of privateers is, to prey 
upon merchant ships. They have been defended 
upon the ground that seizure of an enemy’s 
private property of whatever character is legiti- 
mate warfare, since to impair his wealth must 
weaken his fighting power. Thomas Jefferson, 
during the War of 1812-14, wrote, “Let nothing 
be spared to encourage them;” and American 
privateers in that war certainly did enormous 
damage to British commerce. 

Yet to-day the best opinion is against their 
use. Authorities like Captain Mahan have shown 
that privateers do not affect the issue of wars, 
which are decided by navies on the sea, or by 
armies on the land. Atrocious as war may be, 
the nineteenth century has witnessed a strong 
and concerted effort to reduce its horrors and 
losses to the lowest terms. 

The interests of commerce are so universal 
that naturally the great maritime powers have 
tried to save private property from unnecessary 
ravages. In 1856, the famous Declaration of 
Paris was signed by Great Britain, France, 
Prussia, Austria, Russia, Turkey and Sardinia; 
—“Privateering is and remains abolished.” 

Most of the other nations became signers of 
the declaration, but not Spain or the United 
States. Our government, not wishing to refuse 
to sign when asked to do so in 1856, agreed to 
join in the declaration if it were made more 
sweeping. The other powers declined to adopt 
what was known as the Marcy amendment—as 
they were expected to do. 

In 1861, when the Confederate government 
proposed to “issue letters of marque,” that is, to 
commission’privateers, Secretary Seward offered 
to sign the Declaration of Paris; but England 
and France objected. Since then the matter has 
not been discussed. 

The Cuban troubles have drawn special atten- 
tion to the fact that Spain has not signed the 
Declaration of Paris, In case of war with the 
United States, Spain’s privateers could inflict 


| but slight damage because our foreign trade 


moves largely in foreign ships. In war, even 
more than in peace, our goods would be carried 
under neutral flags, and the principle is so well 
established that a neutral flag protects from 
seizure the goods of a belligerent, not contraband 
of war, that a weak maritime power like Spain 
would hardly dare to violate it. 


~~ 


In the Far East. 


HERE has been some idle talk in England 
about a war with Russia over China. It 
is senseless because there is no adequate 

cause for fighting. 

Many years ago England had a war with China, 
and obtained Hongkong, which has been con- 
verted into a centre of trade and a naval station. 
Russia without a war has secured in northern 
China Port Arthur as a naval station, and 
Ta-lien-wan as a port of entry for the new 
Siberian Railway. Russia has merely done what 
England had previously done. There can be no 
cause of war. 

England, moreover, has asked that these ports 
shall remain open to shipping under all flags on 
equal terms. Russia has agreed that the ports 
of Manchuria shall be free, or at least open to 
the world’s commerce. When the Siberian Rail- 
way is completed foreign commerce will not be 
driven away, but attracted. Business interests 
will prevail. 

Tf England were to insist upon fighting for 
the sake of maintaining her prestige in the Far 
East, it would be an unequal battle on both sea 
and land. The Russian fleet might be destroyed 
in the Pacific, but Manchuria could not be 
occupied and conquered without a land campaign, 
in which the English would be at a serious 
disadvantage. 

Russia, moreover, would have other means of 
harassing the English. The northwestern frontier 
of India is exposed at many points, and there are 
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railways by which Russian armies might be | agrarian outrages and political crimes ; the enact- 
readily massed within striking distance of Herat | ment of a sweeping measure of local government 


or -Chitral. England has nothing to gain and 
much to lose from a war with Russia. - She would 
have no European ally for a conflict equally 
dangerous and unprofitable. 

Equally unlikely is a war between England 
and either Germany or France over the possession 
of naval stations and ports on the Chinese sea- 
board. So long as Hongkong is retained by 
England, she cannot reasonably object to the 
occupation of other ports for similar purposes 
by rival powers; nor will there be just cause of 
war so long as those new ports remain open to 
all foreign flags. 

But as an offset to the acquisition of Port 
Arthur by Russia, England demanded and has 
secured Wei-hai-wei, which will enable her to 
check Russia should occasion arise. The British 
government was thus compelled to adopt a policy 
which it has been strenuously resisting, although 
it first set the example. 

The Chinese government is so weak and 
helpless that England cannot attempt to protect 
it single-handed against foreign aggression. 
China is not in a position to accept such a pro- 
tectorate. It is clear that Russia, France and 
Germany will not allow her to become dependent 
upon England. 

Whatever happens, American interests are not 
likely to suffer. The policy of open ports for 
the shipping of all nations is now advocated by 
all these rival powers. 
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THE TRUE CALM. 


Amid the turmoil and the strife 
Toil is the soothing speech of life. 


Frank Walcott Hutt. 
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Still Waiting. 


HE present generation has seen no more 
anxious period in the bistory of our country 
than that which began when the Maine 

was blown up and sunk in the harbor of Havana. 
To find a parallel for the excitement of these last 
few weeks we must go back to the time of the 
Civil War. 

Our readers know more of the events of 
February, March and April than we can tell 
them. They will know more when these words 
are read by them than any one knows now, for 
we must write a full fortnight before the Com- 
panion reaches its subscribers. 

That the situation became so intolerable that 
our conservative President recommended armed 
intervention in the affairs of Cuba; that the 
great powers of Europe deemed the danger of 
war so imminent that they brought pressure to 
bear on Spain to take steps to avert it; that 
Spain, yielding—as her government was careful 
to explain—to the persuasion of the powers and 
the pope, and not to our threats, proclaimed a 
cessation of hostilities in Cuba, promised the 
largest measure of home rule for the island, and 
offered to arbitrate the question of her responsi- 
bility for the Maine disaster; that at last all 
our consuls were withdrawn from Cuba; and 
that during the whole time events were moving 
toward these results, most active preparations 
for war were made by both countries—all these 
things, and many others which we cannot men- 
tion, even in outline, show upon what an unstable 
basis our relations with Spain stand at the time 
we write. 

The decision whether it is to be peace or war 
rests with Congress. Certainly if the concessions 
and promises of Spain can be taken as made in 
good faith, the way is prepared for permanent 
peace; but while there seem to be some members 
of both branches of Congress who prefer war to 
a peaceable solution of the trouble, there are 
others who, preferring peace, regard the act of 
Spain as merely an attempt to gain time. So 
the war-cloud lowers over the land more darkly 
than ever. 

———— 2 Oo e- ——— 


Mr. Gladstone’s Last Days. 


GREAT career, like that of Mr. Gladstone, 
which, as we write, seems ending in hope- 
less struggle with the infirmities of age, 

and in sleeplessness and unceasing pain, has its 
compensations. 

One source of consolation for him during 
weeks of suffering has been the disappearance of 
all signs of political enmity and bitterness. For 
along period Mr. Gladstone was reviled by his 
partisan opponents as the arch-enemy of the 
United Kingdom. The upper classes in England 
turned against him, and reproached him for 
plotting against the peace and welfare of society. 
Since his retirement from public life criticism has 
ceased. The caricaturist has dropped his pencil. 
The leaders of London society have neither 
ridiculed nor scoffed at him. Partisan animosity 
has been at an end. 

Mr. Gladstone also has the satisfaction of 
knowing that while his Home Rule bill was not 
enacted, his championship of Ireland has led to 
a successful policy of reconciliation. When he 
proclaimed it, the island was in a state of law- 
lessness, and could be governed only by force 
bills and a large military garrison; and Parlia- 
ment was at the mercy of Mr. Parnell and the 
Nationalists. 

The island is now at peace; there are no more 





reform has been rendered easy at every stage: 
there is good temper between England and 
Ireland. These are the indirect results of Mr 
Gladstone’s Irish policy. 

There has been a marked disposition on al! 
sides in England to do justice to this great states. 
man during his closing years. Parliament has 
seemed a dull, prosaic body since he disappeared 
from Westminster. Liberals have been unable 
to reconcile themselves to any leadership except 
his, and have been hopelessly adrift in politics. 
Even the Unionists who opposed him have 
agreed with one accord in describing him as the 
master debater and orator of the Victorian era— 
a great Englishman, commanding the respect of 
the Anglo-Saxon world. 

The Duke of Wellington, like Mr. Gladstone, 
suffered from the rancorous hatred of political 
opponents and the blind fury of amob. During 
the Reform agitation an angry crowd surrounded 
his residence, Apsley House, and broke some 
of the windows. The Iron Duke never forgot 
this affront. He would not have the glass 
replaced, but ordered iron shutters to be fitted 
from outside, with a sliding mirror-panel for the 
interior. 

When he had regained his popularity and was 
followed by an enthusiastic crowd up Constitu- 
tion Hill, he stopped at the entrance of Apsley 
House, pointed grimly to the iron blinds, and 
bowed contemptuously to his admirers. 

Mr. Gladstone, whose windows had also been 
pelted with mud and broken, and who was 
reviled with passionate animosity by political 
enemies for many years, was too high-minded to 
be resentful at the end of his career. He seemed 
to have only benignant words of gratitude and 
peace, like his farewell to Bournemouth: “God 
bless you all, and this place and the land you 
love.” 

——— - ~9 er — —-—-— 


By a Rising Vote. 


‘6 OST unanimous” is certainly queer Eng- 
lish, but the reporter who employs the 
phrase in a recent issue of the Atlanta 

Journal could, under the circumstances, make a 

very good defence of his words if their correctness 

were challenged. The vote which he declares to 
have been the “most unanimous” ever taken in 

Carrollton was at least unanimous, with one extra. 

It happened thus: 

At a church-meeting held in the Baptist Church 
of that place, the question to be considered was 
the reélection of the pastor, Doctor Wingo. 
Doctor Fitts was presiding. There was a full 
attendance, and one member was accompanied 
by his dog, a favorite pug, much cleverer than his 
sleepy expression of countenance and sleek 
solidity of form would lead a casual observer to 
suppose. He is indeed a most accomplished 
animal, and has been taught numerous tricks— 
among them, to rise upon his hind legs and walk 
at the command, “Stand!” The Journal further 
says: 

Doctor Wingo had retired, in order that the 
church might vote on the question of his reélec- 
tion. One brother had moved the reélection of 
Doctor Wingo. Another had seconded the motion, 
and several speeches had been made, while the 
pug Ye blinking solemnly, sat in the front part 
of the church. ; 

The question was called for, and Doctor Fitts 

ut it: “All who are in favor of the reélection of 

rother Wingo will please rise and stand.” 

Everybody rose, and then the Pug dog got up 
very solemnly on his hind legs and walked around 
in front of the pulpit. 

Laughter and applause greeted the unexpected 
voter. Doctor Wingo was recalled, and the 
meeting, still in a mirthful mood, informed him 
through the presiding officer of his highly compli- 
mentary reélection by a unanimous rising vote 
human and canine. 
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Discipline. 

NY fact about the sinking of the Maine is 
still heard with eagerness by the American 
public. The catastrophe was almost in- 

stantaneous, but character had time to reveal 
itself in even that brief grapple with death. One 
officer, whose duty it was to report any unusual 
incident to the captain, stood before him and 
touched his cap, saying: 

“There has been an explosion, sir. The ship is 
going down.” 

Another, whose office was to give orders to tle 
crew, was commanded to “summon all hands on 
deck.” He was noted for his stentorian voice, 
and the call sounded like thunder in the awful 
silence which followed the explosion. 

Not a man answered the summons. 

He said afterward, “If I were to live a hundred 
years, I never shall forget the horror of that 
moment when I called and not a man came 0! 
deck. I knew then that over two hundred of the 
crew were dead below.” 

Captain Sigsbee, too, in the midst of the anguish 
and horror of the first hours sent an account o! 
the accident to the Secretary of the Navy so 
complete and accurate that it left no detail to be 
added on the following day. 

Now these men, who retained calmness and 
courage to perform their duty in the very throes 
of danger and death, were probably no braver 
than their fellows; but they had been trained for 
years to consider their duty first, their neighbor 
second, and their own individual feelings last. It 
is this training which makes heroes of militar) 
leaders, railway engineers and all men whose 
business it is to guard human life. 

If such courage can be given by training, almost 
every man can discipline himself until he acquire~ 
it. Sir Colin Campbell’s advice to the raw recruit 
“Keep your eye on the man before you and forget 
yourself, and you will never play the coward,” is 
good for all of us. Though our fight for the faithfu! 
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performance of duty may not involve gun or sword, 
it is a fight that should end only with life—a fight 
to the death. 
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BREAKFASTING WITH LIONS. 


When Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, 
yisited England for the first time, the attire which 
he affected caused the English playfully to call 
him “the Buffalo Bill of poesy.” 

- Yet his welcome from the literary men of 

London was extremely cordial ; Lord Houghton 
stood his friend, and he was lionized generally. 
His first glimpse of inne: London was obtained at 
a breakfast to which the Archbishop of Dublin 
invited him. There he met, among others, 
Browning, Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta 
Stanley. 

For this occasion he doffed his picturesque 
cowboy attire, and it became necessary to hire 
appropriate garments, as Franklin had done for 
the Court of St. James. A kind old Jew finally 
fixed him up in a brown velvet suit, “cane, tall 
silk hat, gloves and all;” and thus dressed, he 
made his way to the archbishop’s residence, where 
he found the company already assembled. 

Browning was just back from Italy, sunburnt 
and ruddy. 

“Robert, you are browning,” smiled Lady 
Augusta Stanley. 

“And you are August-a,” bowed the great poet, 
grandly. 

Two of the archbishop’s beautiful daughters 
had been riding in the park with the Earl of 
Aberdeen. “And did you gallop?” asked Browning 
of the younger beauty. 

“J galloped, Joyce galloped, we galloped all 
three.” 

The company laughed at the happy and hearty 
retort, and Browning, beating the time and clang 
of galloping horses’ feet on the table with his 
fingers, repeated the exact measure in Latin from 
Virgil, and the archbishop laughingly took it up 
in Latin where he left off. 

Joaquin Miller then told Browning that he had 
an order—it was his first—for a poem from the 
Oxford Magazine, and he would like to borrow 
the measure and spirit of “How they Brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix’’ for a prairie fire 
on the plains, driving buffalo and all other life 
before it into a river. 

“Why not borrow from Virgil, as I did?” asked 
Browning. “He is as rich as one of your gold- 
mines, while I am but a poor scribe.” 

Breakfasts with Lord Houghton and Browning 
and a dinner with Dante Gabriel Rossetti to meet 
great painters followed this pleasant first glimpse 
of distinguished men, and Joaquin Miller has 
described these occasions in a recent edition of his 
works, from which the foregoing is also mainly 
taken. 
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A PLUCKY CLERGYMAN. 


The Rev. Henry C. Wagner, vicar of Brighton, 
England, from 1824 to 1870, showed on occasions 
when it was a question whether the right should 
be done and the wrong left undone, that he 
belonged to the “church militant.” 

When the vicar had made up his mind a thing 
ought to be done, he carried his head high and 
confounded opposition by his fearless, authorita- 
tive manner. An anecdote of his pluck is given 
in Mrs. Byrne’s “Social Hours with Celebrities:” 

In the early days when the troops garrisoned at 
Brighton attended service at St. Peter’s, the’north 
gallery being assigned to them, the levity of the 
young officers became a cause of scandal. One 
Sunday morning, while the vicar was reading 
prayers, their audible whispering so disturbed 
him that he paused, and with a look of rebuke, 
raised his hand in warning. 

There was a lull, but soon the conversation was 
resumed, and again the pause and warning hand 
rebuked the offenders. 

At the conclusion of the prayers, the vicar, all 
surpliced as he was, marched down the aisle, 
mounted the gallery stairs, and seated himself 
immediately behind the offending officers. His 
presence enforced quiet while the curate preached 
the sermon. When the vicar left the vestry door 
to go home, he found the soldiers drawn up as if 
barring his passage. 

The colonel made a formal demand on behalf of 
the officers, who considered themselves insulted 
by the vicar’s action, for an apology. He added 
that if the apology was not given, a formal 
complaint would be made to the commander-in- 
chief, the Duke of Wellington, which might result 
in disagreeable consequences to the vicar, who 
Was also an army chaplain. 

But the colonel had mistaken his man. For the 
Vicar said to the irate soldier: “If my friend 
the duke is to be troubled about this affair it will 
be by a representation from myself. If I do not 
receive an apology from the offending officers by 
twelve o’clock to-morrow, I shall put in the duke’s 
hands a formal complaint of their misconduct.” 

Either reflection or inquiry caused the young 
men to send an apology, and to behave themselves 
as gentlemen, if not as Christians, while attending 
divine service. The vicar spoke not unadvisably 
when he said, “my friend the duke.” He had 
been tutor to the duke’s sons and had lived in his 
family. Indeed, it was by the duke’s influence 
that he was appointed to the living of Brighton. 
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THE QUEEN’S LAMP. 


The troubles of people who have to depend on 
body-servants to do things for them, instead of 
being able to do them promptly for themselves, 
are sometimes pathetic. It is related by a biog- 
rapher of the late Lord Shaftesbury that a friend, 
coming into his room one night, found him shiy- 
ering before a great fireplace in which were 
glistening the last sparks of a dying fire. The 
friend looked perplexed, and Shaftesbury pointed 
to the empty eoal-scuttle. 

“The fire will go out,” said he; “but if I were 
— ring for the butler, he would say that it was 

© head footman’s business to see to it, and the 
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head footman would blame the under footman, 
and among them all the scuttle is left empty, as 
you see.” 

Queen Victoria, being a royal person, is at 
liberty, it seems, to do a thing for herself some- 
times. It is said that one evening not long ago, 
when seated in her drawing-room, the lamp close 
beside her began to smoke. She promptly raised 
her hand and turned down the flame. 

“Your majesty,” said a lady-in-waiting, “why 
did you trouble to do that yourself?” 

“Because,” answered the queen, “if I had 
called out, ‘This lamp is smoking!’ one of you 
ladies would have said to the equerry, ‘See, the 
lamp is smoking!’ and the equerry would have 
called out to the nearest servant, ‘Here, the 
queen’s lamp is smoking!’ ahd that servant would 
have called to a footman to attend to it, and all 
the time the lamp would have gone on smoking; 
so I preferred to turn it down myself.” 


LESSON IN LOBBYING. 


The rotunda of the Windsor, the principal hotel 
of Montreal, is the gathering-place of politicians, 
where they do much of their lobbying. An amus- 
ing illustration of their art— presumption and 
untruthfulness are better and more definite | 
terms—is given by Alexander Hill, M. D., vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge, in his 
book, “‘A Run Round the Empire :” 


“Mr. Rendall, I think,” said a fussy man, 
dressed in a black frock-coat and check trousers, 
as he seated himself beside the English physician 
on a sofa in the rotunda. 

“No; Lam Doctor Hill.” 

“T apologize. I Conant I recognized a man I | 
had met _ out West, but I see you are not a Cana- 
dian. Where do you come from?” 

“Cambridge.” 

“Ah, the ee ~ 

“Yes, the university.” 

“Do you see that man standing near us? He is 
one of the greatest men in Canad ir Oliver 
Mowat, premier of Ontario. For twenty years 
he’s been before the public without reproach. I 
know him intimately; can slap him on the shoulder 
in the street. But I don’t like to disturb him 
when so man poopie are talking to him.” 

Presently Sir Oliver’s little court dispersed. 
The new “friend,” who had been watching him 
keenly, rushed > to him. “Sir Oliver, this is 
Doctor Hill, a distinguished member of Cambridge 
University, whom I particularly wish to introduce 
to you.” Sir Oliver was very courteous, and sit- 
ting down, greeted Doctor Hill kindly. In a few 
minutes the new “friend” took possession of him. 

“TI wanted to speak to e7ou, Sir Oliver, about my 
son-in-law, Mr. ——. You will remember that 
when he was displaced from the customs it was 
a to gre ‘im a pension.” 

“No,” said Sir Oliver, “I have forgotten. What 
is your name?” 

hat was Doctor Hill’s first lesson in lobbying. 


ITALIAN AND IRISH. 


It is said that the privilege of being an American 
is one of the most costly things connected with 
European travel. In Italy one {s besieged by 
beggars. T. B. Aldrich, in “From Ponkapog to 
Pesth,” says that the Italian beggar generally 
assumes that he has done you some sort of ser- 
vice. This service is not usually visible to the 
naked eye, but Mr. Aldrich considers it a credit 
to the petitioners that they endeavor to throw a 
veil of decency over the injustice of their demands. 
He says: 


There was an old son of Naples who dwelt on a 
curbstone near the Castell dell ’Oro. Stumbling 
on his private public residence quite unintention- 
ally one forenoon, I was imme aaeely assessed. 
Ever after he claimed me, and finally brought his 
son-in-law to me, and introduced him as a person 
combining many of the most desirable qualities 
of a pensioner. One of his strong points was that 
he had been accidentally carried off to America, 
ane fallen asleep one day in the hold of a fruit 
vessel. 

“But, sir,” I said, “why should I give you any- 
bea, I don’t know you.” 

“That is the reason, signor!” 

The guide-books give disheartening accounts of 
mendicancy in Ireland, but that must be in the 
interior. saw nothing of it along the coast, at 
Dublin and Cork. I encountered only one beggar 
in ireland, at Queenstown, who retired crestfallen 
when I informed him in English that I was a 
Frenchman and did not understand him. 

“Thrue for ye,” he said. “Bad ’cess to me, 
what was I thinking of?” 


TAKEN UP. 


Judge Coffey of San Francisco Js described by 
the News Letter of that city as having a strong 
disapproval of garrulity. A lawyer, he declares, 
should cultivate conciseness. 


An attorney, learned in the law, but afflicted 
with the disease of long-windedness ina peculiarly 
malignant form, was neatly cut short the other 
day by the tart and astute probate judge. 

fter pleading in a very =o case, with weari- 
some —a the worthy attorney suddenly 
asked, in a rhetorical vein, but with no idea of 
concluding his argument: 

“Need I say more?” 

Judge Coffey had been impatiently waiting for 
an opening, and perceiving his opportunity, an- 
swered quickly, but with the blandest courtesy: 

“No, brother, you need say nothing more.” 

Before the lawyer realized the remark of the 
court, and while he was about to resume his 
oration, standing with open mouth and out- 
stretched hand, Judge Coffey decided against 
him, dismissed the proceeding, and called the next | 
ease on his docket. } 











GENERAL GRANT ON GOLF. 


Golf, although a comparatively recent importa- 
tion to this country, has been played in its native 
land for many years. General Grant, when he 
was in Scotland, heard a great deal about the 
game, and being a guest at a country house, ex- 
pressed a wish to see how it was played. Accord- 
ingly the two gentlemen went out to the park. 


The host teed the ball, —- Pearson’s Weekly, 
and waggled the club with all due solemnity, and 
the general’s expectations ran high as he observed 
these impressive preliminaries. Y 
Presently there was a heavy thud, a flight of 
turf, and the little ball still sat on the tee. Again, 
and yet again a thud, heavier than before, with 
turf still flying, with ball unmoved, with the golfer 
perspiring and perplexed. | 
Whereupon General Grant gently remarked: 
“There seems to be a fair amount of exercise in | 
the game, but I fail to see the use of the ball.” 


COMPANION. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknow!- 
edged the purest and best. (Adr. 











Kid Gloves, Bad Tears, 
TISSUE MEND —holes in Silk or Woolen 

Goods, Umbrellas and 
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other materials, so that men how. 
Sa x In for G cents in Stamps. 
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KLONDIKE 


Combination Tack-Puller and Can-Opener. 
All Steel, Nickel- Plated. some Mag New. 10c. post-paid. 
Agents Wanted, HOUSATONIC CO., 253 Broadway, NewYork. 
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LEONARD’S 
Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


can be kept clean- 
er,colder,dryerthan 
any other kind. You 
can take them all apart 
and get at every corner 
and crevice, A little 
ice makes much cold- 
a —=— ness. Food kept in 
them is pure. They are the best 
They are without a bit of question, Write 
screntific. for a free k, “L,” that tells 
about our Refrigerators. We pay the freight east 
. of Rockies. Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 
32 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


ailor-Made 
i Suits 
5. 


We have just received 
from our Paris House 
some entirely new styles 
in Suits, Shires and 
Dresses for Summer 
wear. We have had 
these illustrated on a 
supplement sheet which 
we will send free to- 
gether with our new 
Summer Catalogue} and 
a full line of samples of 
materials from which 
we make these garments 
to any lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
cost. We make every 
garment to order, and 
guarantee the perfection 
of fit, finish and style. 
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Our Catalogue Jllus'rates: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In serges, broadcloths, coverts, whipcords, cheviots, etc.) 


Outing, Blazer and Travelling Suits, $5 up. 
Separate Skirts of all-wool material, $4 up. 


, Crash and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
(Delightfully cool for Summer wear.) 


Bicycle Suits, $4.50 up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


We pay express charges vee yey Write to-day for 
catalogue and samples. You will get them by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


uare Inches for | 
Agents Wanted. D. ANDRUS, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Style * Pure,Cold; : 
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STEEL 


_ FISHING 
RODS. 


JQINTED and telescopic, 
© Willstand more use and 
abuse than any bamboo or 
wood rod made. 

Line runs through centre 
of rod or carries through 
guides on outside as preferred. 

Own a Bristol Rod that you can de- 
pend upon always and everywhere. 
Finest rods made. Prices reasonable. 

Examine them at your dealer’s. 
Send for Rop Book “C” FREE. 
THE HORTON MPG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


i: BIAS D688 0 8888 


“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 
by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author ‘Boston 
Cook Book’’), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 

Because this book says a few words about 

the world-renowned White Mountain 

Freezers, we send it+ absolutely free b 

post-paid mail. A postal-card request will 

wring you one if you send to-day, and men- 
tion the Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 
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Rod Book “Cc” 
Sent PREE. 
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Our Price 
is the 


Highest. 
PNEUMATIC 


Perr Y BICYCLE SADDLES 


sell for from $1 to $2 more than other sad- 
dles. They cost the difference to make and 
are worth it. Send for “* Saddle Philosophy,”’ 
and have it proven to you. No matter what 
saddle you are riding, we want you to ride 
the ‘‘Perry”’’ for two weeks. It won’t cost 
you a cent, and you needn’t buy the saddle 
unless you feel that you can’t get along with- 
out it. Send us $4, giving us an idea whether 
you are small, medium or large, and we will 
send saddle prepaid, and after two weeks’ 
trial if you are dissatisfied return the saddle, 
and we will refund the money. 

HARRIS TOY CO., Dept. B, Toledo, Ohio. 











To use a ‘‘Search-Light” is to be 


satisfied. It is rec 


bicycle lamp made. 
For sale by all dealers. 


ognized as the best 


Send for Booklet No. 386. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 








Tension Yoke 








ment, comfortable as the skin, over wh 
advantage. It is the Lewis Union Suit. 
** Siltrine,”’ soft as silk but much cheaper. 


FREE. 24 samples of fabrics and our new finely Illustrated Catalogue for a 2c. stamp. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 


It’s the Way we Knit it 


across the shoulders, bust and hips that makes our 
Union Suit shape to the figure perfectly. 


the place most severely tested. 
knitting and is exclusive with the 


LEWIS x 
UNION SUITS. 


A glance commends the suit to your judgment 
—a trial to your comfort and purse. The 
old style two-piece suit neither gives comfort 
nor perfect dress, but there is an undergar- 


Our Patent 
gives elasticity and fit to the garment at 
It is our own way of 


ich outer garments show to 
For warm weather ask for 
It is ideal summer underwear. 


208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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If at first you do succeed, 
y again! 
Life is more than just one deed ; 
n. 
Never stop with what you’ve done. 
More remains than you have won, 
Full content’s vouchsafed to none ; 
Try again! 
If you’ve earned a bit of fame, 
n! 
Seek 6 still more honored name, 
again. 
Sit not down with folded hands, 
Cramp not hope with narrow bands ; 
Think what prowess life demands! 
Try again! 
If you’ve won on lower plane, 
Lite is more than one campaign ; 
Send your guidons to the fore, 
Strive to seize one standard more, 
Still ungained are palms galore: 
Try again! 
If at first you do succeed, 
Ty @ ni 
For future harvests sow the seed, 
n. 
Rise with sacred discontent, 
Realize that life is lent 


hest searches to be spent: 
agal Cc. A. 8. DwieHT. 
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A Remarkable Man. 


! NSIDE the chancel of the Evans 

Chapel, in the historic town of 
Fayetteville, North Carolina, is 
shown with reverent pride a 
memorial tablet over the mortal 
dust of a negro. The man was 
Henry Evans, and the church 
perpetuates his name. He was 
a shoemaker and a freedman, and went to 
Fayetteville from Virginia shortly after the 
Revolutionary War. 

Though independent himself, and earning his 
living in his simple way, he had eyes to see 
others’ sorrows as if they were his own, and a 
tongue that could carry a prophet’s message. 
The degraded and immoral condition of his 
enslaved race made his heart sore, and he sought 
opportunities to talk to them. 

He was an intelligent man, less ignorant than 
the average of his hearers, and out of his strong 
religious feeling he could speak, and set before 
them the life of Christ and the hopes His teach- 
ings inspire. The poor slaves had never before 
listened to so powerful a teacher, and they gath- 
ered to him like sheep to a shepherd. 

A negro preacher had few influential friends 
in those days, and generally whatever notice was 
taken of him by the whites was not encouraging. 
Not unfrequently the idlers and roughs made it 
part of their sport to break up colored meetings, 
and the persecution of the preaching eobbler at 
last became so violent that he was forced to 
leave the town. 

Believing that he had a mission from higher 
than human authority, Evans made secret ap- 
pointments in the sand-hills, where his colored 
congregations followed him, as many as could 
slip away at night. 

Repeatedly the roughs tracked him to his 
resorts, scattered the company, and abused the 
preacher. He persisted, continually changing 
his hiding-places, and preaching to all who could 
reach him. They met like the Scotch Covenant- 
ers, “in trial of cruel mockings . . . destitute, 
afflicted, tormented.” 

With increased determination the negro apostle 
was chased from haunt to haunt and farther and 
farther into the country, and his pursuers were 
resolute in their purpose to stop his meetings 
with the negroes or to kill him; but the bold man 
continued his work, for numbers of the blacks 
were sure to rally to any point where he 
promised to meet them. Occasionally he was 
obliged to wade a stream or swim a river to keep 
his word to them; three times—in the winter— 
when the water was partly frozen. 

Twice, at least, he narrowly escaped death at 
the hands of his tormentors, and they would 
probably have put an end to him if the better 
class of the townspeople had not interfered. 

The attendance of the slaves at Evans’s gather- 
ings was known to many of their masters, but 
as they were punctual to their tasks in the day- 
time, this was overlooked. It was noticed, 
however, that the behavior and the morals of the 
negroes improved. The cause of this was some- 
thing worth knowing, and the fugitive pastor 
was sent for to come home to his flock—and 
preach. 

Black and white men crowded to hear him. If 
the pen of William Wirt could have had the in- 
spired shoemaker for its subject, another descrip- 
tion would have come to us as glowing as that of 
the “Blind Preacher.” The man’s marvellous 
eloquence conquered every listener, and his 
known piety and his brave devotion won the 
hearts of the best people. They built him a 
chapel, and when his congregations overflowed, 
they built him another twice as large. 

The popularity of the silver-tongued black 
man was not a passing craze, nor was his high 
repute the opinion of a day. It lasted as long as 
he lived. His ministry was a moral power, and 
when he spoke he made men feel that God gave 
him the words. . 

Rev. Dr. Pell, from whose account in the 


| say, “I belong to my own sort.” 
| uncovered his head when he talked with a white 
| man, and always remained standing when ina 
| white man’s house. 


| such humility. 
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Epworth Herald these facts are 
taken, quotes the aged Bishop Capers, 
who remembered the Carolina preacher : 
“Henry Evans was a Boanerges, and 
in his duty he never feared the face 
of man.” 

And yet this brave and gifted min- 
ister never forgot his conventional 
standing. All the flattery of the whites never 
changed him. If it were not grand, there would 
be something pathetic in his gentle propriety 
and mild self-value. To any hint that his 
modesty was overscrupulous, he would simply 
He always 


When we think of the airs which mere success 
tempts many men to assume, there is a glory in 
Nothing is more admirable or | 
more winning than greatness that does not know | 
it is great. Men called of God never need to; 
know. 
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General Grant’s Personal Traits. 


General Grant never deceived himself, because 
he had the rare gift of accurately estimating his 
own merits and imperfections. General Schofield, 
in his autobiography, “‘Forty-Six Years in the 
Army,” says, “Grant was very far from being a 
modest man, as the word modest is generally 
understood. His just self-esteem was as far 
above modesty as it was above flattery.” Praise 
did not disturb his moral equilibrium. He knew 
his own merits, and also his imperfections. He 
frankly admitted that he was inferior to Sherman 
and MePherson in military scholarship, but he 
knew that when a new problem in war was pre- 
sented to him he could see the right mode of 
solving it. He also knew that he had what 
Sherman in a letter to him called, “Your dogged 
perseverance and pluck.” “Mr. Grant,’ said his 
wife, “is a very obstinate man.” 


General Grant told a story about himself and 
his military studies which shows that he never 
allowed the acquisition of knowledge to interfere 
with his reasoning faculties and his independence 
of thought. Certain friends, wishing to give him 
a library for his new house in Washington, asked 
him what military books he then had, so that yo 
might not duplicate them. He replied that he hi 
no rablitory, ks, and never had had any, except 
the West Point text-books. 

Doubtless he might have profited by additional 
study; but this fact is apparent—his native mili- 
tary genius was permitted to develop itself by 
— experience and independent thought. 

ts bgp pee spe was not hindered by the know- 
ledge of what other commanders done, or by 
the temptation to become an imitator of Czsar or 
Marlborough or ey gee 

Grant knew that he had not the ability to speak 
in public, and that the inability was due neither 
to modesty nor to diffidence, but to natural incom- 
petence to express himself “on his legs.” He 
accepted the fact as one of his imperfections, and 
did not even care to conceal it. 

Such was the veracity which made him incapable 
of Ah anybody that when, in later years, 
he so far overcome this inability as to speak 
at a public dinner from notes written on a card, 
he would hold the card in plain view, so that every 
guest could see that he was reading his little 


speech. 

In telling a story, he would sometimes modify 
the facts to produce a greater effect. Then, after 
he had told the eere, e would explain in what 
respect he had altered the facts, so that no listener 
might receive a wrong impression. If his attention 
was called to a mistake he had e, he would 
admit it quickly, and with a smile of gratificati: 
that the error had been pointed out. 

But if Grant had little, if any, of that false pride 
of opinion which most men exh bit when corrected 
he tenaciously adhered to his own judgment, and 
resented any interference with the command by 
which he sought to make it authoritative. 

A Treasury official informed President Grant 
that he could not find any law to justify what he 
the President, désired to be done. *‘Then,” replied 
Grant, “I will see if I can find a Treasury officer 
who can find that law.” The law was found. 

When Grant was tendered the command of all 
the armies, with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
he told President Lincoln that he was willing to 
accept the commission, provided it meant that he 
was to command without any interference from 

e War Department. He accepted, on bein 
assured that he should be in actual command o 
all the armies of the United States, and that no 
one, not even the President, would interfere with 
his authority, or ask to know his plans. How 
faithfully the President adhered to his promise 
ont how well Grant did his work, are matters 0: 

story. 
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Peter Wimmer’s Conquest. 


The semicentennial anniversary of the discovery 
of California gold, celebrated a few months ago, 
has aroused interest in the pioneers who led the 
way for the emigrants of 1849. Although a man 
by the name of Marshall actually picked up 
the first nugget of gold in the Coloma Valley, the 
name of Peter Wimmer, one of the early coloniz- 
ers, is equally identified with that event. The 
“California Gold Book” recounts some of the 
experiences of those brave men, who travelled 
fifteen hundred miles in ox-wagons to the Pacific 
coast. 


While sojourning in Illinois, the white settlers 
were greatly annoyed by the Indians, and at one 
time Wimmer foresaw that another attack was to 

expected. He called together the little band 
of white men, therefore, and told them that, in 
his opinion, it was necessary to meet the Indians 
and decisively conquer them before a large 
number had time to assemble at what appeared 
to be a preconcerted rendezvous. 

Ten brave men responded to the call, and after 

lacing the women and children in his own cabin, 

immer set out with his followers upon a perilous 
mission. When they arrived at the mouth of the 
Kankakee River, their canoes were silently guided 
to the bank, where four Indian canoes were dis- 
covered. As soon as the top of the bank was 
reached, the white men saw the smoldering 
embers of a camp-fire. 

Then Wimmer offered to go forward and recon- 
noitre. It was searcely possible that the guard 
would be asleep. so that this was a very coura- 
geous undertaking; but the fearless ‘pioneer 
started with his accustomed prudence. 

———— as gy as a snake, he ap- 
proached the fire; eight Indians lay asieep in a 
row, while the sentinel, in a half-sitting posture, 
was also wrapped in slumber. Securing the arms 
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that the braves had left within easy reach when 
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they lay down to rest, Wimmer crawled back to 
his companions and told them the state of affairs. 
Then he stationed them around the enemy, and 

proceeded to carry out a plan for terrorizing the 
reg plan unprecedented in history. Direct- 
ing his men to have their arms in readiness, but 
on no account to fire unless he gave the order, 
Wimmer moved to a position commanding the 
scene, and began to sing in a loud, clear voice the 
words of the hymn: . 

Heaven’s delight is human kindness 

To the traveller on his weary way. 


The first notes awakened the Indians, who 
sprang up in alarm, each starting to seize his 
weapon. Consternation followed the discovery 
that they were unarmed, but this was nothing to 
the superstitious terror inspired by the calm, 
unconcerned manner of the “pale-face,” who 
continued his hymn. The savages seemed para- 


yzed. 

After the singing was concluded, Wimmer 
reminded them of their depredations, thefts and 
murders, which he declared must stop. If the 
chief would agree to return all stolen stock, to 
commit no more thefts and to assist the white 
settlers against attacks from roving tribes, then 
their arms and canoes should be restored to them, 
and they —_ depart in peace. 

The result of this extraordinary measure was 
that a treaty of peace was immediately ratified, 
and never violated. 

A few years later Peter Wimmer and Marshall 
found the first gold nugget in California, and Mrs. 
Wimmer, Peter’s wife, tested the specimen in her 


epee le. 

either Marshall, nor Wimmer, nor any other 

of those connected with the great discovery of 

gold ever reaped the just reward of their toil and 

ee in opening a path to the American El Do- 
0. 


ooo. oe 


A Sea-Song. 


Oh _east-by-north the strong breeze blows, 
The sea drives west-by-south ; 

Far out the thickening cloud-rack flows 
Across the harbor’s mouth: 

Aloft the rippling bunting plays, 

aaa ratincs bi 7 shri ai ils a 
nd down the s e gra ly 
Beyond the darkening hie 

Then loose the sail to greet the gale 
That crisps the sours 7iag wave, 

e breeze that lifts the seas 
The ship’s stout sides to lave: 

Let breakers roll, or_fog-bells toll, 
Or decks be th foam, 

Through cloud and spray she’ll cleave her way 
And bear the seamen home. 

WILLIAM Hia6s. 


_ 
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Cured the Mule. 


The Washington Star gives a new recipe for 
curing a balky mule. From the incident which 
accompanies it, one would scarcely be encouraged 
to try it, especially if one ever expected to see the 
animal again; else there would be a sin against 
the poor beast in printing the story. 


I was riding along a mountain road in east 
Kentucky, when I saw a mule running toward me 
with a syingietzee dangling at his heels. With 
great difficulty I succeeded in getting out of his 
way, and he continued to go down the mountain 
at a lively pace. 

About a mile farther on I saw two front wheels 
of a spring wagon, and a short distance away the 
other wheels and wagon-box. I looked round 
to see if the driver had been hurt; but finding no 
one, I drove on. In a few minutes I met a man 
walking rather quickly down the road. 

“Stranger,” he asked, ‘did you see a mule down 
ba * roac ad 

“ es. 


“Did he hev a rag over his year?” 

“T didn’t see any.” 

“Waal, it’s allright. I reckon ’e’ll —~ when ’e 
gits flustered out, an’ I reckon ’e’s cured.” 

“What is he cured of?” I asked. 

“Balkin’. You see I heerd that a grasshopper 

ut in th’ year o’ a hoss or mule ’d cure ‘im from 

alkin’. So I tied a rag over the critter’s year so 
it couldn’t git out, cotched a grasshopper, put ’im 
in, an’, stranger, it’s the best remedy I ever seed. 
Th’ mule didn’t give me no time to git in th’ 
wagon. I never did see a mule so spr pty. I 
reckon th’ hopper’s got out now, an’ I'll go an’ 
cotch the mule.” 
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Each in His Place. 


We have heard the story of the Canadian mis- 
tress who, with seven servants in her house, was 
obliged to go to the garden and pick berries for 
the table. Each of the servants declined the task 
with the stereotyped excuse, “It aint my place to 
pick berries.” Ord, in his “History of Cleveland,” 
relates an anecdote of Margaret Wharton who, 
while accepting her servants’ excuse, yet made 
them do her will. 


In one of her visits to Scarborough, Mrs. 
Wharton, with her usual economy, had a family 
pie for dinner, which she directed the footman to 
convey to the bake-house. This the man declined 
to do, as not belonging to his place, or rather as 
derogatory to his consequence. The lady then 
moved the question to the coachman, but found a 
still ote objection. 

To save the pride of both, Mrs. Wharton resolved 
to take the pie to the shop herself. She ordered 
one man to harness and bring out the horses, and 
the other to mount and ride behind, and thus the 
errand was done with all honor and ceremony. 
Then in due time the coachman was ordered to 
pas to a second time, and the footman to mount 

hind, and Mrs. Wharton brought back the pie 
in the same dignified state. 

“Now,” said the lady to the coachman, “you 
have kept your place, which is to drive; and 
you yours,” to the footman, “which is to wait; 
and I mine, which is to have my pie for dinner.” 
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Out of a Southern Prison. 


In the fall of 1864, says a Southern correspondent 
of the Companion, smallpox broke out in the 
military prison at Salisbury, North Carolina. 
Late one evening, while the disease was at its 
height, two Union prisoners came to the surgeon’s 
quarters complaining of fever, pains in the head 
and back, and other symptoms. 

The surgeon was a conscientious officer and a 
Christian; but he had never had smallpox, and 
he said quickly: 


‘Boys, I am afraid you have taken the prevailing | o 


disease. Go to the receiving ward, and I will see 
you again to-morrow.” 

The next morning, when the doctor called at 
the door of the ward, the men arose and started 
to . ee him. They were ge thickly on 
the face, neck and hands wit ustules, and 
without stopping for a close inspection the doctor 
exclaimed, as he hurried away: 

“You have it. Go at once to the pest-house.” 


The pest-house was about half a mile outside 
of the stockade, and the men, wrapping their 
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blankets around them, with feeble steps made 
their way toward it, every one along the road 
giving them a wide passage. 

Midway between the house and the garrison 
was a high platform. To this a nurse came once 
a day br ng ng food and medicines. Then after a 
loud call to those in the pest-house, he would 
hurry back. 

On the morning after the two new cases had 
gone out, the nurse on_ his visit found on the 
platform a note, and opening it, read the following: 

“DEAR Doctor: We reported to the pest-house. 
as you ordered; but we do not like the situation’ 
We think it is too near the creek, and we believe 
the mountain air will suit us better. So we have 

one farther. We leave these things to show you 

ow we took the disease. Yours, ete.” 

With the note were a bit of burnt candle and a 
small piece of wire. During the night in the sick 
ward the men had heated the wire in the candle, 
and blistered themselves in spots, so that a hasty 
glance easily mistook the burns for smallpox 
pustules. he prisoners were never heard o{ 
afterward. 
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Wonderful Feats. 


The aboriginal of Australia is an expert in 
dodging missiles. The quickness of his eye and the 
accuracy of his judgment are wonderful, and are 
supplemented by suppleness of limb and muscle. 
Mr. Chauncy, an officer of the Victorian govern- 
ment, once made a report of personal observations 
of the aboriginals, which Mark Twain quotes in 
his book, ‘‘Following the Equator :” 


Mr. Chauncy has seen an gherteinel stand for half 
an hour as a target for cricket-balls thrown with 
| ogee force at a distance of ten or fifteen yards 

y professional bowlers, and successfully dodge 
them, or parry them with his shield. The shield 
was no broader than a severe, and about the 
length of a man’s arm. One of the balls, properly 
placed, would have killed him. Yet he dodged 
them all, with the utmost self-possession, depend- 
ing on the quickness of his eye and his agility. 

r. Chauncy once saw a little native man tow 
a cricket-ball one hundred and nineteen yards— 
beating the English professional record by thirteen 
yards. He saw another native make a somersault 
over eleven horses; whereas the ordinary circus- 
man, who bounds from a spring-board, turns a 
somersault over only eight horses. 

He also saw the same native leap from the 
ground, ‘0 over a man on horseback, and dip his 

ead, while going over, into a hat placed in an 
inverted position on the top of the man’s head. 
The native landed on the other side of the horse 
with the hat fairly on his head. 

“The prodigious height of the leap,” says Mr. 
Chauncy, “and the precision with which it was 
taken so as to enable him to dip his head into the 
hat, exceeded any feat of the kind I ever beheld.” 
We should think so! 
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Sensible Fashion. 


Since fashion has many a time decreed that 
some good old custom should be no more, it is 
only fair that now and again, by way of compen- 
sation, she should sweep out of existence a 
foolish prejudice. ; 


Something like this fashion has lately set 
herself to do, and has sueceeded, at least in New 
York, according to the verdict of a daily paper of 
that ne 
The old idea that it is a disgrace for the daughter 
of fortune to know how to earn her living is uow 
obsolete. The latest fad of the rich girl is to 
master some trade. New York girls do not claim 
astgmeity in this respect. They have adopted 
the idea from the Princess of Wales, and other 
royal ladies, who are adepts at several useful 


ey 

illinery and dressmaking are vigorously taken 

p by New York young ladies under the guidance 
professors, who give lessons from house to 

ouse. Cooking-classes are also well attended by 

girls who have no idea of going out to service. 

One New York girl of the “upper circle’’ boasts 
that she has seven different accomplishments, by 
any one of which she could, in case of necessity, 
earn her living. They range all the. way from a 

ractical and extensive knowledge of house- 

eeping, to an acquaintance with French so 
thorough that it enables her to tutor boys for 
college examinations. 

Leather-work, ~~ hair-dressing, nurs- 
ing, law business, and art in its various branches, 
are among the subjects that now engage the 
attention of the young ladies of New York. 
Under the loss of fortune several such ladies 
have actually turned their accomplishments to 
account. 


u 
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Paying for Poor Patients. 


A unique charity, established by a rich woman 
of San Francisco, is described by the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean 


A San Francisco doctor performed a successful 
operation for a rich woman, and when asked for 
his bill presented one for fifty dollars. The womai 
smiled and said, “Do you consider that a reason- 
able charge, considering my circumstances?” The 
doctor replied, “That is my charge for that 
operation ; your circumstances have nothing to do 
with it.” The lady drew a check for five hundred 
dollars, and presented it to him. He handed it 
back, saying, “I cannot accept this. My charge 
for the operation is fifty dollars.” ‘Very well, 
the woman replied. “Keep the check, and put 
the balance to my credit.” : 

Some months afterward she received a Dill, 
— which were entered charges for treatment 
of various kinds, rendered to all sorts of odds 
and ends of humanity, male and female, black and 
white, who had been mended at her expense. 
She was so delighted that she immediately placed 
another check for five hundred dollars to her 
credit on the same terms, and it is now being 
earned in the same way. 


~~ 
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Never Forgot It. 


“You must have met a great many queer people 
in your time,” said a friend to an old “elevator 
man” who, for nearly a quarter of a century, bad 
taken passengers up and down in one of the large 
buildings in a crowded city. 


“Queer people?” replied the old man, reflec- 
tively: “Ko. People are all alike—all except 
one. 
His sombre face lighted up a little, and he went 


m: 
“I’ve met just one person in all these years 
who wasn’t like the rest. She was a curly-haired 
little girl from the country. She had never bee!) 
in an elevator before. I took her up to the sixth 
floor, and as I opened the door to let her out she 
looked at me with the sweetest smile in the world 
—and thanked me. Only human being I eve! 
met that didn’t seem to think an elevator mee 
was a mere machine. I think she must haye die 
years ago. She was too good for this world. 

And the old man was silent for a long time. 
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An Arbor-Day Thought. 


Dear little hands so soft and small, 
That set with loving care 

Beside the little schoolhouse wall 
These saplings brown and bare, 


And all along the dusty way, 


For what you do to-day! 


The traveller in the burning heat 
oe Will thank the hands that made, 
ae Above the dry and sultry street, 
A green and pleasant shade. 
Beneath these maples and these oaks 
The children of a coming year 
Will dream about the little folks 
That set those old trees here. 


The squirrel, chuckling all the way, 
Will frisk the branches through, 

The robin on the topmost spray 
Will sing a song of you; 

And all the tall and stately trees, 
Each gently bowing as it stands, 

Will murmur in the merry breeze, 


THE YOUTH'’S 


Fs like Arbor day, only we will talk about birds | 


instead of trees.”’ 

The little folks were delighted with this plan, 

and when the day came at last, they brought 
their canaries and hung the cages around the 
little Elmwood schoolhouse. Tommy Tucker 
| brought his tame crow, of which he was so proud 
| because it could talk; at least it could say one 
| word, “Hello!” and it said that to everybody 
that entered the schoolroom. 

Each of the children showed a large picture of 


That plant them by the roadside, too, | some bird, and told something about its ways or 


| its song. They had a great many curious things 


What loving thoughts will follow you | ¢) say about brave little humming-birds that drive 


|away great hawks, thrifty -nuthatches that lay 
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up a store of seeds for winter weather, and wise 
old crows that set their sentinels, just like 
soldiers, to watch and give them warning when 
an enemy is near. And the little people were 
so interested that they soon learned the names of 
all the birds around Elmwood, without shooting 
them, either, and they found no end of nests, and 
did not rob one. 

“How sweet the birds sing this year!” every- 
body said that summer. 

“And how few bugs and worms there are!’ 
said the Elmwood farmers. “And what fine 
fruit!” 

But they did not know that bird day was at 
the bottom of it all. E. H. T. 
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] have a Garden, 


“Thanks to the little hands!” 
E. H. 
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Small Hands. 


What do you help to plant, my sweet? 

A place for the cooing doves to meet. 

And you? My hands have helped to raise 
A shade for the lambs on summer days. 
What do you plant? A sheltered rest 

For twittering birds to build a nest. 

Oh what, little one, do you plant to-day? 
A leafy harp for the wind to play. 

Hearts full of love, and hands which try 


To brighten the world for by and by. 
SyDNEY DAYRE. 


——— or 


Bird Day at Elmwood. 


Such a cluster of little heads, yellow, black 
and brown, all bending over something in the 
grass. And so many little tongues, chattering 
away so fast and eagerly that they almost 
drowned the voice of a little brown bird that sat 
on the fence and cried as loud as she could. But 
as they all talked at once, Miss Bell could not 
understand anything they said, except, “See, 
Miss Bell!” “Oh, do see!” 

So she peeped over their heads, and saw the 
dearest little nest! It had a beautiful green roof 
of leaves and grass, hiding it so snugly that the 
tiny owner thought nobody could ever find it, 
and it was brimful of lovely, speckled eggs. 

“And it’s so lucky that there are just seven of 
’em!” said little Tommy Tucker. ‘“ ’Cause there 
are seven of us here, and we are each going to 
take one egg.” 

“But, Tommy,” said Miss Bell, “if somebody 
should come to your house, and carry away your 
three little brothers and yourself, too, don’t you 
think your mamma would feel very much like 
that little bird there on the fence ?”’ 

“Do you s’pose birds care?” said Tommy, 
doubtfully. 

“Let me tell you a real, true story,” said Miss 
Bell, “something that I saw myself. 

“I was looking out of the window, and I spied 

a young robin on the ground. It was a warm 
day, and I suppose he found his first lessons in 
flying rather hard, so he was taking a little doze 
in the sunshine. He had spread out his wing 
comfortably, and seemed to be sound asleep, for 
he did not see that old Lion, our big brown cat, 
was stealing across the garden straight toward 
a with eyes as bright and fierce as two coals 
ot fire, 
“But there was a kind little yellowbird sitting 
in the tree overhead. She saw the terrible cat 
and the poor sleepy robin, and she knew just 
what todo, She flew down on a branch right 
over his head, and called to him so sharply that 
he woke with a start, and flew up from the 
ground in a great hurry. So Lion did not get 
him that time. 

“Now, don’t you think, if a bird can be so 
careful of some other bird’s baby, that she must 
be very fond of her own little nest?” 

; “Let's we not take the eggs,” said Tommy. 
‘It will be lots more fun to leave them here, and 
see them turn into little birds, and then get big 
and fly away!” 

The children all agreed to this, and when the 
little brown bird came back to her house in 


the grass, she found her seven treasures just | 


Where she had left them. 
“Tell us some more bird stories, please, Miss 
Bell!” coaxed the children. 


“by 





ut before long we will have a bird day, just 


We've palled ap the Ftones and *the Weeds. 
Kea now we are waiting *for Powers, 


Pet what shall we do *for sthe Feeds? 
a ENB 
f ] plant *the *first Glimmering Fanbeam 


Wiil.sfair Morning Glories come blooming 


That shines in my Window a Pawn, 
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That Strikes with so Gentle a (hime, 
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Little Tommy’s Arbor-Day Speech. 


Miss Smith had invited all the people in the 
neighborhood to attend the Arbor-Day exercises. 
She had said to the children : 

“We will plant good trees, and if we take good 
care of them, we can make this bare schoolyard 
so beautiful that in four or five years it will seem 
like a different place. 

“And just think how pleasant it will be for 
the children who will go to school here ten years 
from now,” she added, “or twenty years—or 
thirty!” 

With this idea in mind, the children had 


| brought to fill in around the roots. At half-past 
two each pupil was in his place, ready with the 
song, or speech, or recitation, which he was to 
give before planting his tree. 

Miss Smith led the visitors from place to place, 
and everything went on just as had been 
arranged till they came to little Tommy West. 

When Miss Smith saw his excited face, and 
the trembling of the hand that held the pine-tree, 
she was sure that he had forgotten his verses, 
| and she was just about to prompt him when he 
started-out on his own hook. 

“This is a pine-tree,” he gasped, clutching at 
it as if for support. “And—and I hope it will 





“It is time for school now,” said Miss Bell, | worked with a will, and when Arbor Day came grow up into a forest and—and be a comfort to 
| the holes were all dug, and rich earth had been 


| my ancestors!” M. E. 8. 



















APRIL PI. 
In each word one letter is 
substituted for the correct 
letter. 
Dome us, Spril, phrough she salley, 
On hour roses oh beasty crest, 
Home ard bake pour flopery phildren 
Frog sheir windry begs if best. 
Pome aid overslow shem softey 
Wish tho sleet wreath on she mouth; 
Drip upin then, ward end living, 
Benderest hisses oh sour south. 
Shoebe Mary. 
2. 


CONCEALED PROVERB. 
In each of the following sentences a word is 
concealed. These, read in order, will form a 
proverb. } 
When we went into the blue grotto at Capri, 
luckily for us the sea was calm. } 
When a student asks how Erskine attained his t : 
high position, I answer, “By dint of hard work.” : ' 
ast night, when I saw Bob ringing a bell with 
each hand, I knew mischief was afoot. \ 
“You know how to use a comma, yet you 
cannot spell it,” said the teacher. 'e 
It is an accepted fact that grief lowers the { 
temperature of the body, and joy raises it. He 
3. , 
COMPARISONS. i 
. A vase, a workman, zealous. | 
. A preposition, glory, true. 
An insect, a beverage, an animal. 
To travel, blood, a spirit. 
A garden tool, white, an army. 
A sheltered shore, a look, the smallest. 
- Part of the body, rent, article of food. 
A weapon, carried, a vaunt. 
. A poet, to empty, a support. 
. An interjection, learning, farthest down. 


4. 
A PALINDROME, 

Tis the blowing of a horn that you hear, 

’Tis a sheep that is grazing in the field, 
The sun is in the zenith, warm and clear, 

We labor to increase our scanty yield. 
Oh, the girls they do what in making lace? ! 

And you solvers—Ah, your work is too tame! : 
To form a dogma these initials place 

So that back or forth they read just the same. 


5. 
RIDDLES. 
I. i 
I’m often on the farm, of course, 
Iam a meadow-loving bird; 
Without me, steam with all its force i 
No train of cars had ever stirred. | 
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Il. 
To do my first, just use your eyes, j 
They did my second weeks ago. 


He'll find my whole who motion tries 
That’s up and down or to and fro. 
IIL. 

I am a beautiful little thing, but I bring death 
and ruin. I am fearfully destructive to human 
life, but the softest little animals live in me with 
perfect safety. My home is in the water, but I 
sometimes set fire to buildings, or even whole 
towns. Brave men fear when they see me comin 
toward them, but little children pick me up and 
play with me. I make a terrific noise, but if you 
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will listen to me you will hear only the faintest 
and softest music. 
6. 
DECAPITATED RHYMES. 
We went together for a pleasant —, 


She told me stories of a German —, 

And little mountain dwarfs in gold that —. 
She told of witches, too, that scream and ——, 
Of sprites that live in springs and fountains —, 
Or in the depths of forests dark and , 
Of fays that dance where moonlit rivers 
Or trip it lightly round a magic ——; 

Of giants, too, whose height is many an —. 


7. 


BEHEADING. 


Whole is found as a plant, and produces a dye 
Whose tints glow at sunset in westering sky. 
In the lunatie’s ward you will find some who're 
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alt, 
But outside some are whole, and you need not to 
laugh. 


Beheaded, you find it in Scriptural lore, 

A creature whose bite you have heard of before ; 

In the primary schoolroom he’s found, too, by 
dozens, 

With brothers and sisters, half-sisters and cousins. 


8. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 
I. 

A boy bought 150 marbles at the rate of two for 
one cent, and 150 more at the rate of three for one 
eent, He then sold them all to another boy at 
the rate of five for two cents, thinking he would 
receive as much money as he had paid out. But 
he found he had lost five cents by the transaction. 
Why was this? 


Il. 

If you cut 100 yards of cloth into enererd 

| pieces, and cut one yard every minute, how long 

will it take? 

III. 

| Trains start from A to B every hour and make 

the trip in 12 hours. Trains start from B to A 

| every Loar and make the trip in eight ‘hours. 

| How many trains will each train meet on the 
way, not counting a train met at the station? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


2. Cur, rent—current. 


1. 1. Cur, rant—currant. 
4. Thorough, fare— 


3. Inn, dust, rye—industry. 
thoroughfare. 

2. Dale, led a, lade, deal, lead. 

8. Perform, inform, deform, transform, reform, 
conform, uniform, chloroform. 

4. Soot he—soothe. Combat—comb at. Wit 
her—wither. In fanecy—infanecy. A band on— 
abandon. Restrain—rest rain. 











5. 1. L—kin, jot, eaves, eves, pain. 2. Measure. 
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Harvard Snap-Shot 





COMPANION. 


Camera and QOuffit, 


APRIL 28, 1898, 


With Three Dry-Plate Holders. 











Déscription.— The Harvard Snap-Shot Camera and 
Outfit as illustrated in this cut is manufactured in large 
numbers expressly for YOUTH’Ss COMPANION subscribers. 
All young people ought to learn how to take photographs. 
It combines pleasure with profit. The Harvard is a 
practical Camera. Its shutter is simple in its operation, 
and will take either snap-shot views or time exposures. 
The lens is of the best quality of French glass. The 
Camera is made of metal, japanned and striped, and takes 
a picture 2% x 4 inches in size. 

With each Camera we give free, Three Dry-Plate Holders. 
These Holders weigh only one ounce each, and are so 
compact that half-a-dozen can easily be carried in one’s 
pocket. Extra Plate Holders can be supplied by us ai 
15 cents each. We have at our office scores of photographs 
made with this Camera which have been sent to us by the 
boys who made them. Some of them are really works of 
art. Remember, too, that they were made by boys who 
had no instructions aside from those given with the Outfit. 


Developing and Printing Outfit. The Developing 
and Printing Outfit included with the Snap-Shot Camera 
is as follows: Developing Tray, Hinged Printing Frame, 
Glass Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), Dry-Plates, 
Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Developer and Toning 
Powders with Instructions. 


The Compiete Outfit given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 50 cents extra. Price $1.75, 
postage and packing 40 cents extra when sold or sent as a 
premium, or it can be sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 








Sample Photographs. We have made it possible for every interested person to see a photograph which was actually taken with this Camera. Your name 
and address will secure one of these Photographs, free. These were taken by a young person who had no previous instructions. 
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Complete Fishing Outfit. 
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This Fishing Outfit contains a three-piece Rod, 9% feet long, with double ferrules 
and ring guides; 1 Patent Reel (as shown on the Rod in the engraving); 1 Belt Bait 
Box; 1 Furnished Line with. Pfleuger’s Luminous Float; 1 Trout Line; 2 Trout 
Flies; 2 Trout Hooks, tied to gut; 10 Assorted Hooks; 1- Box Split Shot Sinkers; 
I Pfleuger’s Adjustable Luminous Float; 1 Line, 50 feet long; 1 Excelsior Spoon 
Bait, feathered. Whole comprising a good and complete Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 30 cents for postage 
and packing. Price $1.00, postage and packing 30 cents extra when sold. 
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United States Trip Cyclometer. 


The Trip registers 100 miles from tenths up, showing daily records or distances 
from place to place. The Total registers 10,000 miles, keeping a perfect record of 
the season’s mileage. It has a simple device for setting Trip back to “‘o’’ without 
interfering with Total. Total‘can be set and repeats. 
Made for all sizes— 20 to 50 inch wheels and furnished 
either in Nickel or Antique Copper. Weight 13/ oz. 

The United States Trip Cyclometer given onty to Companion 


subscribers for one new subscription and 5 cents extra. 
Sold for $1.00, post-paid. 
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Rugby Foot Ball, with Inflator. 


This Foot Ball is 
made of strong leather, 
regulation size, and is 
thoroughly stitched 
with waxed thread. 
The bladder is 
made of the 
best rubber. 
The leather is 
dressed with 
especial reference to its durability. The “Rugby” 
shaped ball has been adopted by the leading schools and 
colleges throughout the country. .We include an Inflator 
with each Foot Ball. 




















Rugby Foot Ball and Inflator given for one new subscription | 
and 40 cts. extra, postage included. Price $1.30, postage and packing 20 cts. extra when sold. | 
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The Companion Scientific Hite. 


Kite-flying is the coming 
sport for young men, and 
this is the coming Kite. 
It is the result of months 
of experimenting among 
scientific men on the Blue 
Hills, and in other places. 
THE COMPANION Kite is a 
strong, steady flyer, and is 
26x17x9 inches in size. 
With it it is possible, if 
you have the right camera 
and apparatus, to take 
photographs above the 
clouds, and bird’s-eyeviews 
of cities and towns. From 
the roof of our building 
we have sent this Kite up 
to the altitude of over half 
a mile. 

The Kite will be sent 
folded but it can be easily 
put together. 

The Companion Scientific Kite with about 500 feet strong hemp twine given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cents for postage and packing. 
Both Kite and Twine sold for $1.00, postage and packing 40 cents extra. Or they may be 
sent by express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
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Bicycle Belt with Purse. 






This article is especially designed for the con- 
venience of ladies. The Belt is of leather, grain 
finish, with metal eyelets and nickel-plated buckle. 
The Purse is of similar material, and is provided with 
an extra pocket for a handkerchief. When ordering 
be sure to give the size of Belt wanted. Can furnish 
either black or brown leather. 


Belt and Purse given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid. 
See Conditions, page 494 of our October Premium List. Sold for 35 cents, post-paid. 
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Our Premium Offers. 


The above Premiums for New Subscribers are given oaly to COMPANION 
Subscribers, and in accordance with the Conditions on page 494 of our last 
October Premium List. 

Our Subscribers should remember that there now remain but two months 
in which to work for our unparalleled offer of Extra Gifts. The New 
Subscriptions should be sent us as fast as they are obtained. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. Publishers Youth’s Companion. 
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Tye PRESIDENT SENT A MESSAGE to 
Congress April lith, in which he reviewed the 
situation in Cuba and the diplomatic negotiations 
regarding it, and asked Congress to give him 
authority to take measures to secure the termina- 
tion of hostilities and the establishment of a 
stable government; and to use the military and 
naval forees of the United States as may be 
necessary for those purposes. 


THE PROPOSITIONS MADE TO SPAIN by 
the President, March 27th, it appears from the 
message, were that she should declare an armis- 
tice until October ist, “for the negotiation ot 
peace, with the good offices of the President ;’ 
and that she should revoke the reconcentration 
order, under which the country people were 
forced into the cities, and should permit the relief 
of the needy with supplies from the United 
States. Spain acquiesced in the last propositions, 
but her reply on the main point was not satis- 
factory. She would not grant an armistice unless 
the insurgents asked for it, and she referred the 
whole matter of peace negotiations to the Cuban 
parliament, which was not to meet until May 4th. 
On the day before the President’s message was 
sent to Congress, she so far yielded as to order a 
suspension of hostilities at the intercession of 
the pope and the urgent persuasion of the powers. 


Toe ALTERNATIVES of a recognition of the 
belligerency of the insurgents or of the inde- 
pendence of the so-called Cuban republic, the 
President dismissed as premature or unwise. 
He described the proposed forcible intervention 
as that of a neutral to stop the war, with con- 
straint exercised upon both parties. He urged 
that it was in the interest of humanity, that it 
was due to our citizens in Cuba, and that it was 
justified by the injury to our commerce, and the 
annoyance and expense of patrolling our coasts 
to prevent violation of neutrality. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “MAINE” was 
referred to incidentally by the President as proof 
that affairs were in so intolerable a condition in 





Cuba that the Spanish government could not | 
assure safety in the harbor of Havana to a vessel | 4 
of the American navy which was there on 
friendly errand. In this connection it th 
that Spain offered to submit all questions of 
fact with reference to the matter to the arbitration 
of experts, whose decision she agreed to accept. 

SPAIN’s PROCLAMATION of a suspension 
of hostilities the President commended to the 
attention of Congress, adding, “If this measure 
attains a successful result, then our aspirations as 
a Christian, peace-loving people will be realized. 
If it fails, it will be only another justification 
for our contemplated action.” 

THE REPORTS OF OUR CONSULS IN CUBA, 
which were transmitted to Congress with the 
message, estimate the deaths of non-combatants 
from disease and starvation at two hundred 
thousand, and give shocking details of the present 
suffering in the island. 

Tue AcTION OF CONGRESS went beyond the 
discretionary authority to use force if necessary 
which the President suggested. By a vote of 
322 to 19 the House of Representatives, April 
13th, adopted a resolution which “authorized and 
directed” the President “to intervene at once to 
stop the war in Cuba to the end, and with the 
purpose, of securing permanent peace and order | “ 
there, and establishing by the free action of the 
people thereof a stable and independent govern- 
ment of their own.” The resolution further 
empowered the President to use the land and 
naval forces of the United States for this purpose. 
The House rejected a resolution for the recogni- 
tion of the Cuban republic. Our record closes 
April 13th, at which date the Senate is consid- 
ering similar resolutions. 


Joint Notes of the g great powers of Europe 
have been familiar incidents of recent European 
diplomacy, but the first instance of anything of 
the kind in our history was the presentation to 
President MeKinley, April 7th, of a joint appeal 
in the interest of peace, signed by the representa- 
tives of Germany, Austria, France, Great Britain, 
Italy and Russia. The hope which the powers 
expressed in this note that an agreement might 
be reached which would secure all necessary 
Suarantees for the reéstablishment of order in 
Cuba was echoed in the President’s reply. He 
also expressed his confident expectation that the 
Powers would appreciate the unselfish endeavors 
“~ the government of the United States “to fulfil 

a duty to humanity by ending a situation, the 
indefinite prolongation of which has become 
insufferable.” 

CONSUL-GENERAL LEE and other consular 
Ollicers in Cuba left the island April 9th, and 
opportunity was given to all Americans who 
Wished to Jeave'to do so. With General Lee 
came Miss Clara Barton and the other officers of 





the Red Cross Society. 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 


world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness | 


and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 
——_o—_—_—_ 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 

mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 

of Burnett’s Cocoaine. iAde. 








Tr stamps, Gibraltar, Cute fe Rice. 1 Philippine 
200 i: is es Go. i. L. Ashfield, 767 Prospect Av. New York 


FLAGS for r SCHOOL or H HOME. 


STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE 60., 
315-321 Wabash A renes henge Th 


“MY OWN” CYCL 
With Patent WN ised Ques ote 
Coaster and Brake. Coast with 
dais stationary and feet on 
em ; hing so fine since in- 
vi vention iad From 





BUY 
DIRECT, 








neumatics. 

potery etre t to Rider below job- 
dng pein, 3 ~ge for cata. and 
special offer. Ss. Pe AVIS, 36 B St., Peoria, Ill. 


ROWAE 
Baking Powder 
Absolutely Pure 


@ SUIT, Srén"*2" 


Delivered free! at any Seoress or 
‘ost-office this country. Strictly 
eft wool Navy-Blue; well made; 3 to 
is years, Write for Samples or send 
or Money if ese wi — . 


SHAUGHNESSY BROS., S39°Sier yy 


Do You 
Know Why 


The Old Methods of Treat- 
ing Catarrh, Bronchitis 
and Consumption 














Have Failed to Stop the Progress of| ; 


These Diseases ? 


THIS WILL TELL YOU. 


There are no doubt thousands of people in this 


;| country who, having noted the rapid increase in 


the number of persons dying annually from this 
disease, wonder why, with so many hundreds of 
remedies and treatments, no advance has ever 
| been made toward stopping the onward march of 
these terrible scourges, yet if the people will 
study the construction of their bodies a little 
more closely they will discover the cause. Fol- 
lowing their air-passages, which lead from the 
nose and mouth into the lungs, you will find that 
the same passage is used for both food and air, 
until it reaches the trachea or windpipe. Here 


an all-wise Maker has divided this passage in | 


two, one passage leading to the stomach, the 
other to the lungs, and at the point of division 
has located a valve, which, although open at all 
times for the admission of air, is closed at once 
by the slightest muscular action of the throat; 
thus absolutely preventing liquids or food of any 
kind from entering the bronchial tubes and lungs. 
Try to swaliow and breathe at the same time and 
you will see how perfectly this little valve does its 
work. Nothing but air can enter. Even moist 
vapors are debarred, for the moment they reach 
the trachea they are condensed, and one tiny 
drop of any liquid will almost cause strangulation, 
so violent is the effort to expel it. 

Thus nature itself has formed an impassable 
barrier to liquid medicines, sprays, douches, ato- 
mizers or steam vapors. You can readily under- 
stand, then, why “Hyomei,” the first dry air 
germicide ever found (which can be carried to all 


parts of the head, throat and lungs in the air we | 


breathe} has created such enthusiasm among the 
medical profession. 


“ HYOMEIL” CURES BY INHALATION. 


FREE TO ALL. A Sample Bottle of ‘‘ HYOMEI’’ 
will be sent free to all who write to the home office. 


= ne ” Inhaler Outfit $1.00. Extra Bottles 
Hyomel,” Boe. “Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful 
hea Can be obtained of your druggist, 
AT OFFICE OR BY MAIL. Pamphlets, con- 
sultation and advice free. Send for the story of 
“Hyomei.” Mailed free. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 E. 20th St., New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


ON HAND, 

THAT's TOO MANY. 
We must close out our immense 
stock of '97 models, including nearly 
100 op makes, at prices which 
oie sell them now to make room for 
¥ ’98 stock. You can make big money 
beleng us. Second-hand wheels; $5.00 
20.00, New ’97 models, $15.00 to 35.00. 

wW —~ shipped subject to full ex- 





Agents wanted. 


amination. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Rdentisl offer to the old reliable Bicycle Hous 
OWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept. @), CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ain list and art ca talogue 
ela, BICYOLE FREE for 


Earn a Bicycle 
. F. MEAD CYL: E CO. CHICAGO. 


Elastic Truss*2 


A Double One for $3.00. 
An honest, durable and effective 
Truss. Easily adjusted and holds 
well. No springs to annoy and 
chafe but can_be worn with ease 

and comfort. Send size of the body 
y and be sure of a fit. Full direc- 
tions sent with Truss. Address, 
og which side is wanted, 

. A. RAPELYE, Hartford, Conn. 


EARNA A BICYCLE! 














of eeuing Baker’s Teas among your ‘neighbors, a total 
bs. for Bicycle; + Ibs., Waltham Gold Watch; 

Ibs., Silver Watch; 10lbs.,Crescent Camera or Gold ing. 

Express prepaid. Write Jor Catalogue, Order Sheet, &t. 


W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springheld, ——- 
The Secret 
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of the “tidy” appearance f 
of hundreds of men to- ? 
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day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 


— at home. Only barbers 

used to have clippers but now they’re becomin, 4 
as common in homes as a comb or a curler—an 2d 
as necessary iy your beard and your boy’s 
hair. Wife trim the back of your neck whenit 3 
comes * “woolly, mk, ardware stores for Coates 4 
“Basy- mening.” If t § 
a 

2 










hey hayen’t them send to us. 
di Send name on postal for prices, etc. 
if Coates’ Cippe r Co., - 





Wore ceste rT, Mass. 
www 





Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


PEPSIN 
CuM. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness, 


All Others Are imitations. 
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EARN A MANDOLIN 
BICYCLE 


OR CAMERA 















few hours 4 ust ong 
your friends au trfbuthag s5am- 
pose and selling some of our fine 

rfumery, rene Extracts, 
Toilet Soap, ete. 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


To introdyce. — new Easy Thread- 
leedies we give a 
handsome, oO mon — e, Gold Plated, 

ing, fine time keepin 

ec) vind} Gold Plated Chain; 

you well’ ‘a smalllotamong friends. We 
mail Needles at our ris When sold 
send money and we mail Watch or 
fend — eces of Plated. Table 
‘Air Rifle and_1000 Shots, or 
amen or keep half the mona 
inste: ad of a present. Write you will 
——- -/ apd ion oo don’t sell, Give your 
r Mrs.), 80 we can 
tell 2 are on ‘a Lady or Gent. Address, on 


tal Card, TRUST NEEDLE 
Cc One y E. 116th Street, New York. 
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dealer's profits. 
where 





Surrey Harness. Price, $16.00. 
orKs As good as armas Pree 


sale prices, savin, 


but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years at whole- 

4 him the 
or examination. 


Everything warranted. 
118 styles of Vehicles, 


&: 
Wagons. Send for large, free 






hip any- 


No. 606 Surre 
Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and nd fenders, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. CO. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, Elkhart, Ind. 


with ee lamps, sun- 
As good as sells for $90, 





A Watch and Chain for Boys. 


Cents each. 





For Selling 20 Packages of 
Sawyer’s Best Blue Crystals 


among your friends and neighbors. 
makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Send your name and address to us 
and we will forward the CrysTaLs, Express Paid. 
As soon as sold send us the money and we will 
send you the Watch Free, by Mail. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
Dept. H, 27 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 





Each package 
Price 10 





Write md con- | 
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Ss rOUR WALL-PAPER 





BY MAIL from the manufacturers 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $34 roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 











IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless yomedy which cured me 
and thousands ot 
standing. idress JOH 
is8 Sumimerfield Church Building Milwaukee, Wis. 


RExeBICYCLES 


for Men, Women, Girls 
«< Boys. Complete line. 
All brand new models. 
/ $75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
SL 360 ‘arlington’ “ $24.50 
No Money In Advance. Others at $15, $17 and $20 
WRITE TODAY for SPECIAL OFFER. Juveniles $7.00 to $12.50 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy 
direct from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits 
Large Illus. Catalogue Freee CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
162 W. VanBuren Street, 8-177, Chicago, Ils. 


MENDS CHINA,MARBLE.GLASS. 


OPE’S MEND-ALL CEMENT, Waterproof, Dries Quickly. 

Stands boiling water. This discove ry, after years 
of laboratory work, is a BOON TO EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
Sold by up-to-date “dealers. If yours doesn’t keep at, 
sample bottle mz pile -{ for 20c. Money refunded if not as 
represented. “Hints on Art of Mending Broken 
Ware” (o very v ~ ad Pe pamphlet) sent free to any one 
mentioning the COMPANION. 
HOPE CHEMICAL CO., 484 LaSalle Ave., Chicago. 


Watch ansChain —" 
t™ ’ 


‘ 
FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 1. 


We send this Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a 
Chain and Charm, to 
Boys and Girls for selling 
1 doz. packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Send 
your full address by re- 
turn mail and we will for- 
ward the Bluine, postpaid, 
and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Teune tion,Mass, 


$27 eo Buys 


A Strictly High-Grade ’98 Wheel and so 
mee epee ed. Standard tires. flush joints, 2 pe. 
Fanger.c very up-to-date fe ature. Sent é O.D on re- 

ceipt of $1 with privilege of examination. Our cata- 

logue tells you an aD oP -to-date Bicycle ie are, Send! for 
it, it's free. WRIGL co. 

117 Kinzie St., Chicage, or or 213 Race St., oo 


omnets, 4 aS eee rs aver 40 years’ 






































OUSEEKEEPERS dread the task of 
polishing Stoves, but Enameline |b 
lightens the task. It is ready for use, 
makes no dust or odor. Is easily 
applied with a cloth, and with very 
little labor produces a jet black and 
very brilliant gloss. It has the larg- 
est sale of any stove polish on earth 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


mosten STOVE POLISH 


|ENNEN’ 
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TALCUM 






utation asa perfect toi- 
L rit. This trade price, 
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WALL PAPER 


fy SAMPLES MAILED FREE See our 
1998 Prize a other new papers before 

c contaee + 5e., Te., 

(OOM and upper roll, and a athe AY THE FREIGHT. 

AGENTS WANTE 
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TED to sell on 


ite to nearest address for 






s] particulars or for samples. 


SI ALFRED PEATSACOSSS°, 


14 ST. 















All the skill, knowledge and re- 
sources of our great factories are 
this year concentrated into mak- 
ing one matchless model—the 


Waverley 


Bicycle 5 / 
It is well worth your while to 


study the Waverley Catalogue. 
INDIANA BICYCLE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over cig t—which is the number 
given for ficto—are a gift to the subseribers from 
the publishers. E 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


tions. 
Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 


Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 

. your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

ur books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Pubseriptiens. Spenewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

ig ters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








QUINSY. 


UINSY, or tonsillitis, is an acute 
inflammation of one or both 
tonsils. The inflammation is 
commonly very “active,” caus- 
ing great pain, and ending in 
the formation of matter. 

Children, and especially 
young adults, are most subject to 
the disease, for it is in them that the 
tonsils are most fully developed and most 
prone to take on inflammation. The glands 
gradually become smaller in middle life, 
and have more or less completely disappeared in 
those who have reached old age. 

The cause of quinsy is not always evident. A 
tendency to the disease seems sometimes to run 
in families, and it has been noted that those who 
have frequent attacks of tonsillitis in youth often 
suffer from gout or rheumatism in later life. The 
immediate cause seems often to be exposure to 
cold and wet when the person is fatigued or a little 
“under the weather.’’ The presence of sewer-gas 
in the house has been accused of exciting attacks 
of tonsillitis in those unfortunates who have | 
contracted the quinsy habit. 

The first indication of trouble is usually a chill 
or a chilly sensation, such as many people have 
come to recognize as a sign of having caught cold. 
This is followed by a little fever, with dryness 
and “stiffness” in the throat, and a little pain on 
swallowing. 

The pain, which rapidly increases, is continuous, 
but is greatly aggravated by the chewing and 
swallowing of food. On looking into the throat, 
the swollen and reddenéd tonsil is readily seen. 
When both tonsils are affected, they may often be 
seen pressing against each other, and seemingly 
blocking up the throat completely. 

Sometimes the trouble may—apparently, at 
least—be cut short by early treatment, but usually 
the inflammation goes on to the formation and 
discharge of an abscess. 

A person with tonsillitis should live on milk and 
broths ; indeed, there is no temptation to take solid 
food, not only because of the pain in swallowing, 
but because the appetite is lost. 

Gargling with a strong solution of borax or 
bicarbonate of soda in hot water, to which a little | 
glycerine has been added, is very grateful. Cold 
compresses applied to the throat at the beginning 
of an attack occasionally appear to cut it short, 
but after the formation of pus has clearly become 
inevitable warm applications or poultices should 
be used. As soon as matter has formed it should 
be let out, and the ensuing relief will amply 
compensate for the momentary pain of the little 
operation. 
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SHADOW PICTURES. 


A new and very successful art has lately been 
developed in England. It consists of nothing 
more than a skilful use of the hand-shadow 
pictures that have so often been brought into 
requisition for the amusement of young folks. 
This new form of the art is for older folks, too. 
Mr. Bernard Miller tells, in the Strand Magazine, 
how two professional entertainers, one at the 
Crystal Palace, the other at. Egyptian Hall, are 
making their fortunes out of the new amusement. 

The operator first displays the shadow of a 
pair of hands, and the spectator then sees every 
movement in the operation of making birds, dogs, 
prominent people, and funny situations. ‘ 

Some of the scenes are progressive, and the 
skill of the operator is shown in keeping two dogs 


Did you hear it?” 





fighting, or in representing a lady arranging her 
locks before a mirror, or in picturing an inter- 
rupted serenade. It is no small task to keep the 
shadow pictures in continual motion without 
making one false move that may dispel the | 
illusion. | 

Many of the portraits also are transformation 
pictures, one face changing into another in sight 
of the audience, but so slowly that the various 
motions are distinct, and can be followed easily 


| 
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by the keen-eyed. There is something appro- 
priate, says. Mr. Miller, in the face of Mr. 
Gladstone swiftly giving place -to that of Lord 
Salisbury; and here the crowd sees how the 
change is effected. 

The shadow artists make much money by giving 
lessons in the art. Fathers pay forty-two dollars 
for a course of ten lessons, feeling sure the outlay 
will be well repaid by the pieasure of the children 
at home. One interesting pupil was an enter- 
prising dentist, who wanted to learn shadowgraphy 
in order to beguile timid children before removing 
their offending teeth. Even lunatic asylum officials 
have been among the pupils. 

One of the two artists— Mr. Devant—had a 
gratifying compliment paid him on a certain 
oecasion when he was giving a shadowgraphic 
performance in the famous subterranean saloons 
at Walbeck Abbey. The Duchess of Portland 
was present, with her pet dog on her knee. Now 
one of the funniest of Mr. Devant’s performances 
depicts a quarrel between two big dogs, which 
are portrayed solely by the operator’s palms. 
When at length the shadowy animals were seen 
to be in the thick of the fight, her Grace’s pet dog 
could no longer help joining in the excitement. 

“That little dog,” said Mr. Devant, in telling 
the story, “barked and howled with all the vigor 
it was capable of. Evidently it was backing one 
or other of the combatants, or perhaps it wanted 
to have a hand—or rather a tooth—in the fight. 
At any rate, I considered the dog’s action as one 
of the sincerest and most unique compliments I 
ever received.” 


THUMBSCREWS. 


William Carstairs, the Scotch divine who for 
fourteen years served William III. as confidential 
secretary and adviser-in-chief, had been impli- 
eated in the Rye-house Plot, a conspiracy to 
assassinate Charles IJ., and place Monmouth on 
the throne. He was put to the excruciating 
torture of the thumbkins, or thumbscrews, which 
he endured heroically, without confessing or 
implicating others. 


After Carstairs became the private adviser of 
William, he was presented with the instrument by 
which he had been tortured. The king, wishing 
to see the measure of fortitude necessary to 
endure the terrible torture, without making a 
confession of some sort, placed his thumbs in the 
machine and told Carstairs to turn the screw. 
He turned slowly and cautiously. 

“It is unpleasant,” said King William, “yet it 
might be endured. You are trifling with me; turn 
the screw so that I may really feel pain similar to 
that you felt.” 

Carstairs turned the screw sporty. The kin 
eried out, and when released said that under suc 
ay Ro would have confessed to anything, true 
or false. 


AN ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE. 


Lecturers and other public entertainers appre- 
ciate greatly an attentive audience, but is there 
such a thing as being too attentive? The story 
is told that not long ago a well-known novelist 
delivered a lecture ina New Jersey town. After 
the lecture, when the people met, they talked 
about the affair, as was their wont. 


“Were you at the lecture?” one would ask 
another, and in every case the answer was: 
“Oh yes, I was there, but 1 couldn’t hear a word. 


Po ell, no; I was there, but 1 couldn’t hear, 
either.” 

No one could be found who had heard a word. 
About this time an acquaintance of the novelist 
heard from friends in the place this account of 
the matter, and meeting the lecturer, asked him 
what kind of an audience he had had there, and 
how he liked the place. 

“It’s a fine place,” said the novelist, “and I 
had the most attentive audience I have ever 
py to. Why, no one made a sound, and I 
didn’t have to raise my voice above a whisper!” 


“BEND DOWN YOUR HEADS!” 


On the west coast of Ireland, near the mouth 
of the River Shannon, are several large sea- 
eaves which open into each other. The visitor 
seems to be floating through a submarine palace 
of many halls, whose roofs are either as green as 
grass in the sun, or blood-red. But the visitor 
needs a good guide and a good boatman, for the 
sea is insidious and the labyrinth of caves intricate. 


On one occasion, writes Aubrey de Vere, in his 
“Recollections,” soon after a party had entered, 
the boatman suddenly shouted, “Bend down your 
heads for your lives!’ 

No one saw any ag, but the boatman felt the 
lacid water insensibly rising, and knew that the 
ide had turned. At last the visitors knew this. 

too; for it was not until the boat had ascended 
within a few inches of the roof that it began to 
descend. 

“Pull your best,” exclaimed the man at the 
helm; “if the second wave reaches us we are 
, But before the second wave reached the 
cave the boat had issued from its mouth. 


BEFORE HIS DAY. 


One part of an elevator-boy’s duty is to answer 
questions, but not even an elevator-boy can be 
expected to know everything. Apropos of which, 
the Boston Transcript says: 

A guest at one of our big hotels, while goin 
down in the elevator, remarked to the colore 
elevator-man, “I want to go to the wharf where 
the tea was thrown overboard.” 

“Well,” said the man, looking mystified, “you'd 
better inquire at the office. reckon that was 
before I came here; I’ve only been in Boston 
about a year!” 


NO WONDER. 


The reprehensible practice of kissing babies, 
and thereby subjecting them to danger of con- 





tagion as well as to discomfort and annoyance, 
is so hard to suppress that one cannot greatly | 
marvel at the means of combating the practice | 
which a certain father is reported to have adopted. 
“Why, I should like to know,” a friend asked | 
this — father, “have you taught your baby | 


“It keeps people from kissing him,” answered 
the father, 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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« 
LATEST STYLES, 
In Separate Pieces or Designed for the Entire Head. 






SELECT AT HOME. Write us, giving de- 
scription of what you want, and sample of 
shade desired, and we will send you by mail the 
latest styles, at our store prices, that you may 
select before paying. G are sent to respon- 
sible parties, and strictly confidential. If not 
satisfactory return to us. Circular free. 

JOHN MEDINA, 451a Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Have you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great 
Hair Grower? For Sale by Druggists. 

vere 
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; Reach’s 
Catchers’ 
Mitts. 


Highest Quality Goods. 
Lowest Prices. 

No. 100 Mitt, Men’s professional 
size with deep pocket, made of fine 
brown leather, ... Price $1.00. 

No. G P Mitt, Youths’ size, deep 
pocket, made of fine olive and 
green leather, ..... Price 50c. 

No. H Mitt, Boys’ size, all leather 
with finger partitions, . Price 25c. 

Sent on receipt of price. 
A. J. REACH CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















An Up-to-Date Bicycle Lamp. 
$2.00, of your Dealer or sent by us on receipt of price. 
Has all the latest improvements. Beauti- 


ful nickel finish. hrows a clear, white 
light. Is strong, clean and attractive. Easy 
to fill and keepin order. Burns kerosene, 
will not smoke, jar or blow out. A lamp 
you will be proud of. Catalogue Free. 


E. P. BRECKENRIDGE CO., Dept.L, Toledo, O. 
Imperial Lamp, $1.50. Light Weight, $1, post-paid. 




















All Roads are 
Alike to a 


MONARCH 


Ask us for a catalogue. 
Monarch 


| Cycle Mfg. Co. 


Chicago. New York. 
London. Hamburg. 
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STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 
Send 4c. for 1898 art catalogue 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 








274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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_ ACME$ 


<m 
S) Bicycles $ 
y = High Grade 


‘ 
| $34.50~-'98 MODELS 
| 







Same grade as agents sel! for . We have no 
agents, but sel! direct to the rider at manufactu- 


models. Best material, su; finish. 
AOME GUARANTEED AGAINST ACOIDENTS 
as well as DEFE § 

We ship anywhere with privilege of examina- 


rers’ prices. saving agents’ profits. Eight elegant 
EVERY f 


tion, pay express charges h ways and refund 
é mones if not as represented. Send for Catalogue. é 


‘ ACME CYCLE CO., 122 Main St., Elkhart, Ind. é 
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The Standard 
of Purity, 





Delicacy, and 


Refinement. 














Rusifoam 


is found on every well equipped 
toilet table in the land, be- 
cause it is the one perfect 
liquid dentifrice of the time. 
Fragrant, delicious, cleansing, 
antiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of all intelligent 
people. 


Popular price, age: Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 














Dollar Motor. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Battery 


ible Lamp, 
$2.75 Complete. 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 











Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.50. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 
















Fast Black Linings -Willnot Gock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... - 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 








Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 





Dress Linings 4 Dress Foundations 
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Sheep-Power on the Farm. 


In a little township in southern Vermont, 
where I went to live for a time not long ago, the 
farmers depend for their living on the dairy, and 
the most successful among them use a good deal 
of modern machinery, including the “separator,”’ 
which is used to separate the cream from the new 
milk before it cools. It consists chiefly of two 
large vessels or bowls, which are made to revolve 
with great swiftness and steadiness by a tread- 
mill. 

Mr. J, the owner of the large farm on which 
[ lived, purchased a mill of this sort, intendiag 
to use the usual dog-power in the treadmill, but 
when he put his dog into the mill he found the 
animal not heavy enough to turn the separator 
successfully. So he cast about to see if he had 
not some other animal that could perform the 
service, and chose a big “‘cosset’’ sheep named 
Dick as an experiment. Dick had no sooner 
been brought within sight of the separator than 
he struggled to get away, but Mr. J. and his hired 
man lifted him by main strength into the tread- 
mill and tied his head to the head-piece. Then 
they slowly let off the brake that held it still, and 
the power began to turn. Dick went with it 
until his hind feet slipped off the power, and 
then he began to struggle and pull violently. 

Mr. J. and his man pjcked him up and put 
him back. The operation was repeated until 
Dick made the discovery that by walking steadily 
he could keep on his feet: As soon as he had 
walked a time, he was rewarded by a good drink 
of skimmed milk, of which he was very fond. 

At his next introduction to the tread-power 
Dick was a little less reluctant and started to 
walk after much less struggling than before. 
He was again rewarded with milk. In quite 





a short time he had mastered the duties of the 
separator fully, and would go into the tread- 
power by himself. After the milking was done 
I would call out, “Come along, Dick,” where- 
upon the big cosset would follow me out of the 
cow stable, through the horse stable and other 
buildings and sheds, and into the creamery. 
There he would jump into the separator and 
begin to work in the most cheerful manner possi- 
ble. Half an hour was occupied in separating 
the cream from the milk of the cows, and 
throughout this time Dick would tramp steadily, 
chewing his eud all the time and looking with 
the usual rustic interest through the window 
at the teams passing on the road. 

However, when the time was nearly up, Dick 
would cease chewing his cud and begin to look 
at me. It was a look that plainly said, “Well, 
when are you going to stop this thing? Time is 
up.” He kept on walking, though, thus saving 
himself from tumbling off the bottom and getting 
into‘an unpleasant dilemma. 

The work done, I put on the brake. With the 
machine stationary, the sheep could jump out 
of the power, which he instantly proceeded to do. 
Then he marched up to me briskly and looked 
up into my face, as if to say, “Now my work is 
done, give me my pay!” His pay was half a 
pailful of the skimmed milk, which I gave to 
him at onee. 

On one occasion I tried the effect of refusing 
him the milk, and turned away, but had not gone 
many steps before I received a blow from behind 
that sent me sprawling on the floor with my 


pails. The test was satisfactory proof of Dick’s | 


intelligence, but it had the 
effect to make Dick dis- 
trust me, and it was nec- 
essary for me, after that, 
to have Dick’s “pay” 
ready for him the moment 
he was out of the tread- 
mill if I did not wish to 
feel his head colliding 
with my legs. 

Dick lived with the 
cows, and as soon as he 
had drank his milk after the separating, he would 
$0 straight back to his place behind them, though 
occasionally he improved an opportunity to get 
into the barn floor and eat hay. This he knew 
to be contrary to law, and if he heard any one 
approaching he would scamper back to his place 
with the cows. 

In the summer he always went with the cows 
to their pasture, and would come back with them 
at night. He was particularly attached to one | 
of the cows. He followed her about the pasture, | 
and in the cow-yard would stand close beside her 
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always. This romantic attachment, which me | 
cow appeared to share, continued until the cow 
was killed for beef. 

After this sad event Dick seemed to be incon- 
solable. He refused to eat his grain, and even 
turned from his milk after his work on the 
separator. Mr. J. was grieved, and wished he 


had not killed the cow, but who could have | Roads a: 


credited a sheep with so much sentiment? 

It really appeared for a time that Dick would 
die, but after a period of mourning he suddenly 
“took a liking’’ to another cow, attached himself 
to her as to the other, resumed his oats and his 
milk, and in a day or two was himself again. 
“Who'd ’a’ thought,” said the hired man to me, 
“that there was so much human natur’ about a 
sheep!” 

At last accounts, Dick was alive and still at 
work. He is now five years old, and every day 
he goes to his treadmill, “with nothing in the 
world to do but just to walk about.” 

PHILIP CHAMBERLIN. 


__ —or——_—-- 


Haunted. 


During one of the halts made by Lieut. H. L. 
Willoughby, in his canoeing trip across the 
Everglades, he had brief acquaintance with a 
snake with an after-effect which reptile-haters 
alone can fully appreciate. He says: 

One night, after starting supper on the kerosene 
stove and sitting down on one of the camp-chests, 
I happened to look toward the canoes through the 
little tunnel of foliage we had made, and on a 
limb within two feet of the level our heads had 
passed, in our frequent trips with canoe-loads, 
was a five-foot snake. He had been watching 
us all the time, and now he kept his wicked little 
eyes on my every movement. 

L now took my turn at watching him, to see if 
he would move when he found himself observed. 
No! he also had evidently made his camp for the 
night, with no intention of allowing any one to 
disturb him. So I picked up the shotgun and 
gave him a load of small shot. He dropped from 
the limb, but was caught in a crotch and wedged 
near his tail, so that he hung down nearly his 
full length, as dead as snakes usually are inside 
of twelve hours. 

We continued our supper, giving no further 
thought to the reptile, as snakes had, by this 
time, become a familiar sight. After finishing 
my evening task on my maps and notes, and the 
important operation of winding my chronometers, 
I disappeared under my cheese-cloth. 

But somehow I could not go to sleep as usual. 
I looked out toward the open glades and saw, 
silhouetted against the bright moonlight, that 
miserable snake, which [ had forgotten all about, 
his body assuming those easy curves that only 
snakescan make. {I rolled over on the other side, 
but my eyes kept getting back to that snake, and 
T soon found that sleep would be impossible so 
long as he hung there. I turned out, and with 
the help of a short stick, pulled the reptile 
from the branch. 

T had laid my ghost, and now I could sleep. 


~ 
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Gold and Paper Statues. 


Among the objects of art which the French, 
according to the announcements in their journals, 
expect to see at the Paris exhibition of 1900, is a 
statue of President McKinley cast in solid gold, 
and a colossal one of Queen Victoria in solid 
paper. It will be hard to tell which of these 
statues, if the plans which propose them are 
carried out, will be the object of most attention 
and curiosity at the coming World’s Fair. 

The statue of the American President is 
intended to be a testimonial from American 
admirers of his fiscal policy. Golden statues are 
not a new idea, for the ancients had several of 
them, but they are not often cast at the present 
day. 

For the Europeans there will be an appro- 
priateness in this statue, since to many of them 
—especially to such of them as keep inns— 
Americans are “made of gold.” 

The English statue of Queen Victoria is plainly 
not inspired by emulation of the American 
project, as the material is to be of 
paper only, hardened in such a 
manner as is employed in making 
water-pails, and it will appear as an 
industrial rather than an artistic 
contribution. 

The queen has given her consent 
to the project, and indicated the 
pose in which she wishes to be rep- 
resented. 

The figure is to be twelve feet in 

height, and will weigh, with its 
pedestal, some twenty tons. Its cost, which will 
be large, will be defrayed by a popular penny 
subscription. 
It is understood that this paper statue is the 
first serious work of the kind. Possibly paper 
statues, if the result in this case is satisfactory 
from the point of view of art, will become quite 
common. 

There would seem to be no reason why 
solidified paper, which, though easily molded to 
|any shape, is remarkably tough and durable, 








might not be used for casting objects of urt. 
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III. 


BOSTON " Institute and Train- 
ing School. STAMMERERS 41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Send your OldGold andSilver by registered inail or express 
to GEORGE M. BAKEK, Smelter and Refiner, 91 Page St., 
Providence, R.I. Payment made by Check or jae Order. 








ROAD MAPS 


of New land, New Jersey and Eastern New York b 

Districts, 25 cts. and 50 cts. Handsomely colored. 
and points of interest shown. Of dealers or x by 

mail. Send for descriptive ery ue. Geo. PPL 

& Co., Lithographers, 1 t., = 


E have had made for us, at 

er nse, a beautiful em- 
blematic, lithographed wererert 
medallion of the ill-fated . 


>) Battleship Maine, 


in eight colors to design of cut 
an article every American should 
have. To introduce these buttons 
we will mail sample on receipt of 
5e.in coin. Special terms to Agents. 


% Actual Size. H. A. Palmer & Co., 106 Milk St., Boston. 


KLEAN-AND-KILL. 
A SCIENTIFIC PREPARATION FOR 
Cleaning and Restoring Carpets of all Kinds on the Floor. 
A Kitchen and Parlor 
Once used no housewife will be ‘ without it. 
Kills Moths and Moth Eggs. 


Send five two-cent stamps for sample or one dollar 
for family box with full directions to 


PLANTS THRIVE 
IMPERIAL 


Liquid Plant Food 


A = makes more than 12 gallons. 
and Dealers in pint and quart bottles. 

TREE Circulars on request. Agents Wanted. 
Eastern Chemical Co., 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


MONUMENTS 


marbl granite 
DON’T fivyoo ie ecctigate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
tosuitall. Great improvement in color. ite for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO Gtsasine” “* NO Saxceine” 


THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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> $ 
| DN Aa SHARON $ 3 
Ove Y@ picvewe 18,50 50 
A Good, Reliable 98 Wheel. 


CRATED AND READY FOR DELIVERY. 
LADY’S MODEL $1.00 EXTRA. 


) 

» 

; Single Tube Pneumatic Tires, $1.50 
, each. Foot Pumps, 39 cents, and a 
» 

) 

> 

> 

) 

> 
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full line of cycle sundries at cut prices. 
Prompt Attention To Mail Orders. 


BOSTON CYCLE COMPANY, 


J. M. LINSCOTT, Manager, 
_7 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. — 


GYPSINE. 


Sanitarians say kalsomine and wall paper con- 
tain glue and er animal matter which rot and 
decay, breeding disease. 

Gypsine contains only mineral matter, and will 
never spoil or decay. Will stay on your wall al- 
ways and remain senitary and hard. 

Send for copy of “GypsINE ADVOCATE” and 
color card, an Zadress of local dealer. 


Diamond Wall Finish Co., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


This is the Man 


That panties all day ; 
That earns the cas 
That bu buys the 1 food ; 
His dinner will be doubly 
enjoyable if it ends with a 
dainty dessert of 


Minute 
Tapioca. 


It reveals sasaatne in 
the use o jioca never 
dreamed a efore. 


Quickly Cooked. Try It. 

























No Soaking. 
Your corner grocer should have it. Ask for it. 
Sample and Recipe Book sent FREE. 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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TO THE 


SYVISE 


WHY do some dealers send 
you inferior brands when 
you ask for WELCOME 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are 
after your money and not 


our welfare — INSIST on 
er WELCOME Soap. 
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Safe and Certain. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


A wonderful remedy for sick and nervous head- 
aches; relieves instantly. For sale by all druggists. 


SAMPLE FREE. 
Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.H. 












Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


2 CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 

room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free, e 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents 


Champion Stove any 


Save your stove by putting ina new 
lining ~ repairing the old one with 
Champion Stove Clay. It is cheap- 
er, handier and better than the old 
style brick lining. It is a mixture of 
powdered fire clays and Plumbago. 
Mix with water and apply like 
Mortar or Cement. Any one 
can use it, It saves time, 
labor and money. Ask 
your Stove Dealer for 


Champion Stove Clay. 
Write us A hones he hasn't it. 


Company, 
Beaweport Conn. 


] Agents Wanted! | 


















Men and Women, Boys and Girls, 


TO EARN $3.00 A DAY 
By Selling Martin’s Antiseptic Tooth Powder. 





up in ee attractive % Ib. bottles, it 
sells for 25c. price to agents #1.50 a 
dozen bottles, nettin a profit of $1.50 on every 


f 


in a single day. We refund ppeney on all bot 
tles returned unsold. We will pay e xpress on 
yc 


three dozen lots. Send money eck or 


express or post-office order. 
MARTIN & CO., Mirs., LOWELL, MASS. 
Pull-sized bottle sent free to agents. 
“MARTIN’S” IS A SELLER. 
tS EES SS TSHTVOSHTVT IY 


dozen sold. We sen: samples for distribution, 
it helps the sale. Over 25,000 bottles have been 
sold ina ay 4 time. "One agent earned $10.00 










If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, stop using it. 


0] BS Royal Blue Sweepers 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and oil 
themselves. Send 6c postage, men- 
tioning this pubication Wiis send 
you a window cleaner and ‘‘How 











Sure Death {0 Bugs 


(Bafe to Use, No Arsenic.) 
Kills Potato, Squash and 
Cucumber Bugs; Currant, 
Tomato Worms, Etc. 
Prevents Blight or Potato Rust. 

Use freely on Vegetables 
and House Plants. More 
freely used, better plant 


will thrive. Applied dry; 
no water to carry; will no 
blow or wash off. Apply 


to local dealer for — 
sample fae kage. 1-Ib. pk pkg. 
15¢e.; 3 pkg. 35e. 
. HOC. ; 12 4o-Tb. ~ he $1. 
erfection Shakers 50c.; 
Rubber Atomizers 75c. 
For Sale by all Local Dealers. 
DANFORTH CHEMICAL CO., P.0.Box 806, Leominster, Mass. 





Pat. March I6and Nov.9, 1897. 





This “Athietic Outfit’ 


A GIFT. 


Boxing Gloves, a full set of four 
made of ) do French Kid, filled 
with curled hair and double sewed. 
Given with an order of 10 Ibs. of 
Tilden's Teas Baking Powder. 
Striking Bag, a heavy D. & M. 
such as used in 
the leading gymnasi- 


with a 
lete. Given with an order of 
to Ibs. of Tilden’s Teas and 


miber we pay all 

express “chan es, also send 
you the Premium with your 
er in advance and allow 
you plenty of time to deliv- 
er goods and collect money. 


Gent. Sr Cater Geects and 
Premium List 


“TILRED ZEA re .» Dept. 14, 
kton, Mass. 
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Mix in their food a small 
quantity of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SEC 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit lies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. . . 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
a-lb. can $1.20. 6cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 





COMPANION. 

















By baking the Macaroni with the 

Tomato Sauce and Cheese in 
sealed cans the entire contents of 
the can are uniform in flavor and 
tender instead of having a_ hard 
_— as when cooked in ordinary 


The housewife uires several hours 
to properly prepare this dish, while ours 
is_ ready to be served after it ‘is heated. 
Made from im rted Macaroni and im- 
ted Cheese of same variety as is used 
Pst Italian and French Chefs. 
Order a Can of your Grocer and try this 
most delicious dish. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Vine 336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 























OLD SOL 


Smiles down with that hard, hot smile of 


his and will quickly reduce food to a state 
where man has no further use for it, 
unless you keep it in an 


Refrigerator 


that keeps food perfect for a 
week in hottest weather. 
Guaranteed to use one 


4 quarter less ice than 


any other refrigerator. 


If a dealer can’t sell 
you we will ship on 
30 days’ trial and 
sell you direct. 


Catalogue Free. 


The yo nen satay bog Cco., 








HER 
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SAPSNE 
The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

ETC. 


YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


‘A- Useful: Present> 
inEvery12+-Package- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Send for Premium List, FRE 


SOMS 


Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, — 
sa We give premiums for Sapone wre 





py are used at 


. APRIL 28, 1898, 





. f 
“Some Folks Say 


fS that coffee hurts you, but I’ve drank 
a all i mr life and it hasn’t hurt me 
ions of people could testify 

‘th My ‘ruth, and it is doubly true of 


Union Club Coffee, 


for it is unmixed with any foreign substances 
such as are mixed with many cheap coffees to 
give them bulk. It’s 


PURE COFFEE. 


A blend of high-grade private growths such as 
the best hotels and among the 
nobility. Unmatched in flavor — surpassing in 
strength. Bear down on your grocer and 
he can get it for you. 
Send for INustrated List of Gifts to users 
Inion Club. 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
> de  — 
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Pure Food 


cc en gt PN RN A ERR se NS en aie 


. develops pure lives, makes 
strong, noble, courageous 7 
men and women — the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Many articles of food, 
otherwise pure, are made 
harmful, almost poisonous, 


by the flavoring extract used in them, for 
very few extracts are actually made from 
the fruit whose name they bear, but are 
compounds of chemicals, cheap alcohol and 
water — made to imitate fruit flavors. 


aker's Extracts 


are made direct from the finest fruits by a 
They are as healthful 
as fruit itself, and give food a Natural Fruit 
They’re in Honest Bottles, 


new and original process. 


Flavor. 
paneled sides. 


GROCERS WILL SUPPLY YOU 





POPLIN 





a 


: This Conch FREE! 


.. of premiums and Sample 





4 


Tempered Steel Springs. Top stuffed with 
w. Covered: with high-grade Corduroy, 
em pir re Des ape, ts in gare By Myrtle Green, 
Crimson an 

This © ouch, or , ae > of a Ladies’ Desk, 
Morris Chair, Two Watches, Rocking Chair, 
or Brass-trimmed Metal Bed, 


Given for Sciling $12.00 worth of 


MealineSoap 


Any prowium ase select is shipped rig 
along with th men; Pes you have it in enjoy while 


you are carning i 30 days allowed to sell.- % 


a and Ry To those who choose to send 

hh ($12) with their order we send a 8) ial 
Gift bin audition to the premium pa select. 

© Soap is composed of pure vegeta- 

ble cine sglye -erine and finest Indian meal. It is 
thoroughly cleansing ; cages oy chapping and 
leaves the skin — ih soft and 
perfumed. Sells for cond - per box of 3 
cakes each, or 10 aoaie per ¢ 

is extraordinary offer ‘ts "to introduce 
Mesline Soap preparatory to putting it on 
sale in local stores. 

Iilustrated circular giving full descriptions 
Cake sent_for 
> fe cents in. stamps; — alone sent free 
‘or your address on a pos 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 


Bo eS Be 
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“Tn Cime 
of 





prepare for WJar.’’ 


Give the boys a military training, in part, at 
least, They should be good marksmen and adepts 
in handling a rifle, should their country ‘heed their 
Boys. 





practise target-shooting and musket 
$, drills with a 


DAISY AIR RIFLE 


With it you can become a crack shot. 

Absolutely harmless, light and never out of 
order, 

Walnut stock, rifle model, nickel-plated barrel, 
globe sights, interchangeable parts. The “ 2oth 
Century DAISY ”’ shoots either shot or darts (for 
target purposes), price $1.00; ‘“DAISY Repeater,”’ 
price $1.25. 1,000 shots for ro cts. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “‘ Daisy” (be 
sure the word ‘ Daisy” is on the stock), we will 
send one from the factory on receipt of price. 
Handsome illustrated booklet — FREE. 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U. S. A. 


§ de te eed pp th pp ed ed 
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IF_YOU_ ASK FOR THEM ... 





BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 


Lemon, Coffee, Chocolate, 
Almond, Rose. ... . « 


4 Baker's Vanilla, Orange, : 
. 
vvevervrerr<rvryrs weet 





CE CH En CHO CHE C1 533943 
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MADE from Old Grist Mill Entire Wheat Flour. Contains 75 

per cent. more nutriment than white bread and it is Nature’s 
own remedy for dyspepsia and constipation. 
and note its beneficial effects. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
CAO Cr CoO CoO CU 0395392 


Hf you buy & your bread, try this. Save the Wrappers. 






Try it a week 


Lf you bake your bread use Old Grist Mill Flour. 


Boston, Mass. 
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OMPANION 


Sewing Machine. 


The Latest Product of Mechanical Art. 








er Up-to-date, High-Arm, Light-Running 

Sewing Machine, with Full Set of Attachments. 

We now offer a Sewing Machine, with the new Drop Head 

Attachment. Sold at Wholesale Price with Free Delivery. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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